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Congressional Quiz 





ELECTION SIDELIGHTS 


In many areas, unusual electoral situations exist 


in November; and many candidates have unusual 


professions. 


What do you know about the human 


interest sidelights of the 1958 election? Tryfor four 
correct answers. 


5. 


Q--In two states, voters in November will elect 
not one but two Senators. The states are (a) 
Alaska; (b) Kentucky; (c) West Virginia; (d) New 
Hampshire? 


A--(a) and (c). Alaska, anew state, will elect two 
Senators, who will then draw lots to decide which 
will serve a regular term and which a short 
term. In West Virginia, because of the death of 
Sen. Matthew M, Neely early in 1958, voters will 
elect one Senator tor a six-year term and the 
other to fill the remaining two years ofthe Neely 
term, 


Q--In Pennsylvania, one gubernatorial candidate 
is a pretzel manufacturer; in Connecticut, one 
Senate candidate is a former FBI man. Match the 
man to the job: (a) Arthur T. McGonigle; (b) 
Chester Bowles; (c) Thomas J.Dodd; (d) Ernest 
McFarland. 


A--Republican McGonigle, running for governor 
in Pennsylvania, is a pretzel manufacturer; Dem- 
ocrat Dodd, seeking Senate election in Connec- 
ticut, is a former FBI man. He also is an ex- 
Representative. 


Q--In one Northeastern state, the race for 
Governor has been widely publicized as the ‘‘bat- 
tle of millionaires.’’ Name the state and the two 
candidates. 


A--New York, where Nelson Rockefeller, a Re- 
publican, is challenging Democratic Gov. Averell 
Harriman. 


4, Q--In one Eastern state, the Democratic candidate 


for Senator was chosen by his party’s convention 
as nominee over a former Senator and a former 
Governor. The former Governor also was once 
ambassador to India, and after losing the Senate 
designation, was nominated to run for the House, 
Can you name the state andthe three men? Here’s 
a hint: the two menwho lost the Senate nomination 
once were partners in one of the Nation’s largest 
advertising firms. 


A--Connecticut, where ex-Rep. Thomas J. Dodd 
defeated former Sen. William Benton and former 
Gov. Chester Bowles for the Democratic Senate 
nomination. The two had been partners in Benton 
and Bowles advertising agency. Bowles is running 
for the House seat once held by Dodd. 


Q--The Democratic Governor of a New England 
state is seeking his fifth term. In 1956 he was 
apparently beaten by his Republican rival but won 
when 5,000 absentee ballots were invalidated. The 
same two men are running again. Name the state. 


A--Rhode Island, where Gov. Dennis J. Roberts 
opposes Christopher Del Sesto. 


Q--In one Western state, a former Democratic 
Senate floor leader is running for the Senate 
again. He is (a) Scott Lucas; (b) Ernest 
McFarland; (c) Frank Hogan; (d) Clair Engle? 


A--(b). McFarland, former Arizona Senator, was 
floor leader in 1952 when he was defeated for 
reelection by Republican Barry Goldwater. The 
current election is a return match, 
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On Voting Participation 
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The average Memberof Congress voted on 87 percent 
of the roll calls in 1958 -- a score showing little change 
from that of the previous three years. Congressional 
Quarterly’s 1958 study was based on all 200 roll calls 
in the Senate and all 93 in the House. 

CQ’s scores measure two things: 

® Voting Participation -- The percentage of roll calls 
on which a Member cast “‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ votes. 

@ On the Record -- The percentage of roll calls on 
which a Member made his position known by casting 
“‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ votes, entering live pairs, announcing 
his stands or answering the CQ polls. (For full defini- 
tions see box next page.) 

Failures to vote usually may be traced to valid 
causes, including illness and conflicting official duties. 
For names of Members missing one or more 1958 roll 
calls because of their illness or illness or death in their 
families, see Weekly Report p. 1268. 








Party Scores 


Composites of Democratic and Republican scores for 
Voting Participation and On the Record for 1958 and for 
the 85th Congress (1957-58): 


CONGRESSMEN VOTED ON 87% OF 1958 ROLL CALLS 





1958 | — Congress 
DEM. GOP| IDEM. GOP 
VOTING PARTICIPATION 


Both Chambers 86% 88%, 87%, 88% 
Senate 86 87 86 87 
House 86 89 87 88 

ON THE RECORD 
Both Chambers 94%, 95% 94% 94% 
Senate 96 96 96 95 
House 94 95 93 93 


Regional Scores, 1958 


DEMOCR ATIC 
East West South Midwest 
VOTING PARTICIPATION 





Both Chambers 85% 85% 85% 89% 
Senate 87 85 85 91 
House 84 86 85 89 
ON THE RECORD 
Both Chambers 95% 96% 93%, 97% 
Senate 98 96 94 98 
House 95 97 92 96 
REPUBLICAN 


East West South Midwest 
VOTING PARTICIPATION 





Both Chambers 85% 92% 4% 89%, 

Senate 83 92 95 87 

House 86 93 93 90 
ON THE RECORD 

Both Chambers 93% 98% 98% 95% 

Senate 94 99 100 93 

House 93 97 97 95 
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Yearly Scores 


Combined Senate-House Voting Participation scores: 





DEM. GOP Both Parties 
1958 86% 88%, 87% 
1957 88 87 88 
1956 87 89 88 
1955 89 88 88 
1954 82 87 84 
1953 86 89 87 


Combined Senate-House scores for On the Record: 





DEM, GOP Both Parties 
1958 94%, 95% 949, 
1957 93 92 93 
1956 92 93 92 
1955 94 92 93 
1954 87 91 89 
1953 90 92 91 


Highs and Lows 


Highest and lowest individual scorers in Voting 
Participation, 1958: 


HIGHEST SCORERS 
Democratic SENATE Republican 

Douglas (IIl.) 100% Dworshak (Idaho) 100% 
Stennis (Miss.) 100 Smith (Maine) 100 
Neuberger (Ore.) 100 Aiken (Vt.) 100 
Proxmire (Wis.) 100 Mundt (S.D.) 99 
Thurmond (S.C.) 99 Williams (Del.) 98 

Kuchel (Calif.) 98 

HOUSE 


Democratic: 22 scored 100 percent -- Huddleston 
and Selden (Ala.); King (Calif.); Bennett, Haley, and Rogers 
(Fla.); Brown (Ga.); Pfost (Idaho); Price, Libonati and 
Boyle (Ill.); Natcher (Ky.); Abernethy (Miss.); Karsten 
(Mo.); Byrne and Nix* (Pa.); Hemphill (S.C.); Beckworth, 
Brooks, Burleson, Mahon and Rutherford (Texas). 

*Nix eligible for 56 roll calls. 





States by Regions 


For its regional statistics in all voting and other 
studies, CQ groups the states in regions as follows: 
@ EAST (12 states): Conn., Del., Maine, Md., 
Mass., N.H., N.J., N.Y., Pa., R.1., Vt. and W.Va. 
@ SOUTH (13 states): Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., Ky., 
La., Miss., N.C., Okla., S.C., Tenn., Texas and Va. 
@ MIDWEST (12 states): Ill., Ind., Iowa, Kan., 
Mich., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., Ohio, S.D. and Wis. 
@ WEST (11 states): Ariz., Calif., Colo., Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., N.M., Ore., Utah, Wash. and Wyo. 
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Voting Participation - 2 


Republican: 27 scored 100 percent -- Baldwin and 
Hiestand (Calif.); Chenoweth (Colo.); Seely-Brown (Conn.); 
Allen, Simpson, Springer and Church (I1l.); Bray and Nimtz 
(Ind.); Cunningham (Iowa); Rees (Kan.); Bates and Nichol- 
son (Mass.); Quie* (Minn.); Ostertag (N.Y.); Brown and 
Schenck (Ohio); Corbett and Curtin (Pa.); Dixon (Utah); 
Poff (Va.); Holmes and Pelly (Wash.); Laird and Tewes 
(Wis.); Thomson (Wyo.). *Quie eligible for 86 roll calls. 


LOWEST SCORERS 
SENATE 
Democratic Republican 
Chavez (N.M.). 57% Flanders (Vt.) 42% 
O’Mahoney (Wyo.) 57 Payne (Maine) 65 
Gore (Tenn.) 59 Jenner (Ind.) 67 
Holland (Fla.) 60 _iIves (N.Y.) 68 
Yarborough (Texas) 64 Bricker (Ohio) 75 
Hoblitzell (W.Va.) 75 
HOUSE 
Democratic Republican 
Dies (Texas) 2% Radwan (N.Y.) 0% 
Buckley (N.Y.) as Burdick (N.D.) 18 
Shuford (N.C.) 19 Jenkins (Ohio) 26 
Gordon (I11.) 33. James (Pa.) 27 
Kearney (N.Y.) 33 


On the Record 


Highest scorers, On the Record, 1958: 
SENATE 


Democratic: 18 scored 100 percent -- Sparkman 
(Ala.), Carroll (Colo.), Holland (Fla.), Church (Idaho), 
Douglas (I1l.), Stennis (Miss.), Symington (Mo.), Murray 
(Mont.), Ervin (N.C.), Monroney (Okla.), Morse and Neu- 
berger (Ore.), Clark (Pa.), Pastore (R.I.), Johnston and 
Thurmond (S.C.), Magnuson (Wash.), Proxmire (Wis.). 

Republican: 20 scored 100 percent -- Knowland and 
Kuchel (Calif.), Allott (Colo.), Dworshak (Idaho), Dirksen 
(I1l.), Cooper and Morton (Ky.), Payne and Smith (Maine), 
Beall (Md.), Potter (Mich.), Thye (Minn.), Curtis (Neb.), 
Malone (Nev.), Mundt (S.D.), Bennett and Watkins (Utah), 
Aiken (Vt.), Hoblitzell (W.Va.), Barrett (Wyo.). 





HOUSE 


Democratic: 54 Democrats scored 100 percent, in- 
cluding the 22 named above, Others: Elliott (Ala.); McFall 
and Moss (Calif.); Aspinall and Rogers (Colo.); Fascell 
(Fla.); Flynt (Ga.); O’Brien (Ill.); Denton (Ind.); Coad 
(Iowa); Chelf (Ky.); Lankford (Md.); Dingell and Rabaut 
(Mich.); Williams (Miss.); Multer (N.Y.); Hays and Polk 
(Ohio); Ullman (Ore.); Flood, Holland, Rhodes and Grana- 
han (Pa.); McGovern (S.D.); Poage, Thompson and Wright 
(Texas); Tuck (Va.); Byrd and Kee (W.Va.); Reuss and 
Zablocki (Wis.). 

Republican: 60 Republicans scored 100 percent, in- 
cluding the 27 named above. Others: Mailliard, Scudder, 
Younger, Lipscomb, McDonough and Smith (Calif.); Pat- 
terson (Conn.); Chiperfield (Ill.); Beamer (Ind.); Devereux 
and Hyde (Md.); Heselton (Mass.); Bennett, Ford, Griffin, 
Johansen, Knox and McIntosh (Mich. ); Judd (Minn.); Curtis 
(Mo.); Dwyer (N.J.); Keating, Dorn and Ray(N.Y.); Vorys 
(Ohio); Norblad (Ore.); Fulton (Pa.); Dawson (Utah); Broy- 
hill (Va.); Westland (Wash.); Byrnes, O’Konski and Van 
Pelt (Wis.). 





Lowest scorers, On the Record, 1958: 








SENATE 
Democratic Republican 
Gore (Tenn.) 74% Flanders (Vt.) 75%, 
O’Mahoney (Wyo.) 79 Jenner (Ind.) 84 
Byrd (Va.) 85 Revercomb(W.Va.) 87 
McClellan (Ark.) 87 Martin (Pa.) 88 
Chavez (N.M.) 87 Carlson (Kan.) 88 
Yarborough (Texas) 87 
HOUSE 
Democratic Republican 
Dies (Texas) 27% Radwan (N.Y.) 379, 
Shuford (N.C.) 30. ~=— Burdick (N.D.) 54 
Gregory (Ky.) 62 James (Pa.) 59 
Gordon (I11.) 66 Jenkins (Ohio) 69 
Sieminski (N.J.) 66 Williams (N.Y.) 70 
Definitions 


@ VOTING PARTICIPATION -- Percentage of roll- 
call votes on which Congressman votes ‘‘yea’’ or 
“‘nay.’’ Failures to vote ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ lower 
scores -- even if the Congressman votes ‘‘present,’’ 
enters apair, announces his stand in the Congression- 
al Record, or answers the CQ Poll. Only votes of 
“‘yea’”’ or ‘“‘nay’’ directly affect the outcome ofa roll 
call. Voting Participation is the closest approachto 
an attendance record, butit is only an approximation, 
A Congressman may be present and nevertheless de- 
cline to vote ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ -- usually because he 
has entered a pair with an absent Member. 


® ON THE RECORD -- Percentage of roll-call 
votes on which Congressman makes his position 
known by voting ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay,’’ entering a live pair, 
announcing his stand, or answering the CQ Poll. 
Scores are lowered by votes of ‘‘present’’ and by 
general pairs -- as well as by complete silence on the 
issue. Votes of ‘‘present’’ and general pairs are not 
expressions of opinion. On the Record does not. meas- 
ure the effectiveness of a Congressman indetermin- 
ing the outcome of roll calls, but it does show how 
frequently he tells his constituents and the general 
public where he stands onspecific issues. Even if he 
must be absent, aCongressman can goOnthe Record. 


Pairs are used to cancel out the effect of ab- 
sences. A Congressman who expects to be absent for 
a roll call pairs off with another Congressman, both 
of them agreeing not to vote. A live pair concerns one 
or several specific issues. ACongressman who would 
vote ‘‘yea’’ pairs with aCongressman who would vote 
‘‘nay.”’ Thus, both announce their stands. A general 
pair is amore arbitrary matching of absent Congress- 
men, not involving announcement of their stands. 


The CQ Poll gives absent Congressmen the op- 
portunity to annource their stands on roll calls. On 
all roll calls, CQ sends out ballots asking Congress- 
men how they would have voted if they had been 
present. 
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Voting Farticipation - 3 


Voting Participation - On the Record Scores 















Senate Voting Scores - 1958 and 85th Congress 


1. VOTING PARTICIPATION, 1958, Percentage of 200 roll calls 3. VOTING PARTICIPATION, 85th CONGRESS, Percentage of 307 
on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay.”’ roll calls in 1957 and 1958 on which Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or 
‘nay ? 


2. ON THE RECORD, 1958. Percentage of 200 roll calls on which 


Senator made his position known by voting ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay,”’ 4. ON THE RECORD, 85th CONGRESS, Percentage of 307 roll 
entering a live pair, announcing his stand or answering the calls in 1957 and 1958 on which Senator made his position 
CQ poll. known by voting “‘yea’”’ or ‘‘nay,’’ entering a live pair, 


announcing his stand or answering the CQ poll. 


HEADNOTES ; 


- Not a Senator in 1957. 





t Not eligible for ail 107 roll calls in 1957; percentage scores 
based on number of votes for which Senator was eligible. 


* Not eligible for all 200 roll calls in 1958; percentage score H 
based on number of votes for which Senator was eligible. 






























17s “ys i 2. ar? ss . 223 / } 
ALABAMA IOWA NEBRASKA RHODE ISLAND 
Hill 9% 99 «97 «9 Hickenlooper 9% 78 % 98 Curtis 93 100 94 100 Green 91 99 88 98 
Sparkman 98 100 92 100 Martin 94 98 95 98 Hruska 84 98 8 98 Pastore 95 100 94 100 
ARIZONA KANSAS NEVADA SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hayden 91 % 93 97 Carlson 85 88 87 89 Bible 93 98 «93 «99 Johnston 96 100 95 100 
Goldwater 8 9% 8 994 Schoeppel 83 96 81 95 Malone 89 100 79 95 Thurmond 99 100 99 100 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY NEW HAMPSHIRE SOUTH DAKOTA 
Fulbright 83 91 78 89 Cooper 9% 100 94 98 Bridges 83 96 61 78 Case % 9 & 9 
McClellan 82 87 8 89 Morton 94 100 95 100 Cotton 93 98 92 97 Mundt 99 100 97 100 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA NEW JERSEY TENNESSEE 
Knowland 94 100 93 100 Ellender 87 99 8 98 Case % % 99 Gore 59 74 67 79 
Kuchel 98 100 99 100 ong 8 9 89 97 Smith 79 97 81 98 Kefauver 8 99 8 9 4 
COLORADO MAINE NEW MEXICO TEXAS é 
Carroll 96 100 9% 100 Payne 65 100 52 100 Anderson % 91 8 W Yarborough 64 87 70t 88t ‘ 
Allott 96 100 94 100 Smith 100 100 100 100 Chavez 57 87 60 89 Johnson 89 94 88 95 . 
CONNECTICUT ; MAR YLAND NEW YORK UTAH ; 
Bush 9 93 W 95 Beall 96 100 95 99 Ives 68 9 73 92 Bennett 84 100 87 99 ; 
Purtell 88 92 8 93 Butler 81 94 79 94 avits 84 97 87t 98t Watkins 96 100 9 9 i 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS RTH CAROLINA VERMONT 
Frear 73 94 75 93 Kennedy sm 8 #” Ervin 9% 100 9 97 Aitken 100 100 % 98 i 
Williams 98 99 «98 99 Saltonstall 8 95 8 % Jordan 93* 97* - -~ Flanders 42 75 51 8 i 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN NORTH DAKOTA VIRGINIA : 
Holland 60 100 73 100 McNamara 95 98 93 98 Langer 87 % 71 8) Byrd 73 85 73 85 
Smathers 77 9 79 92 Potter 92 100 92 99 Young & 99 82 92 Robert son 85 95 84 93 
GEORGIA MINNESOTA OHIO WASHINGTON 
Russell 91 % 9 % Humphrey 89 9 8 9 Lausche 89 91 88 92 Jackson 87 98 91 9 : 
Talmadge 8% 97 8B % Thye 88 100 91 100 Bricker 3% nuson 7 9 9 
IDAHO MISSISSIPPI OKLAHOMA WEST VIRGINIA 
Church 92 100 91 99 Eastland 9 9 87 95 Kerr, 9 98 92 98 Hoblitzell 75100 - = 
Dworshak 100 100 100 100 Stennis 100 100 99 100 Monroney 84 100 8 97 Revercomb 85 87 88 8&9 
ILLINOIS MISSOURI OREGON WISCONSIN 
Douglas 100 100 97 100 Hennings 69 97 64 97 Morse 93 100 90 100 Proxmire 100 100 100t00t i 
Dirksen 92 100 94 100 Symington 94 100 91 100 Neuberger 100 100 100 100 Wiley 9 95 92 95 f 
INDIANA MONTANA PENNSYLVANIA WYOMING j 
Capebart 79 98 75 % Mansfield 9 99 94 99 Clark 92 100 90 100 O'Mahoney 57 79 & 2% i 
o i) Jenner 67 84 70 82 Murray 65 100 68 99 Martin 81 88 8 9 Barrett 92 100 93 99 ; 





Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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Voting Participation - 4 





Voting Participation - On the Record Scores 


House Voting Scores - 1958 and 85th Congress 























1. VOTING PARTICIPATION, 1958. Percentage of 93 roll calls 3. VOTING PARTICIPATION, 85th CONGRESS, Percentage of 
on which Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay.’’ 193 roll calls in 1957 and 1958 on which Representative voted 
**yea’’ or “*nay.”’ 
2. ON THE RECORD, 1958. Percentage of 93 roll calls on which 
Representative made his position known by voting ‘‘yea’’ or 4. ON THE RECORD, 85th CONGRESS. Percentage of 193 roll 
‘*‘nay,’’ entering a live pair, announcing his standor answering calls in 1957 and 1958 on which Representative made his 
the CQ poll. position known by voting ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay,’’ entering a live 
pair, announcing his stand or answering the CQ poll. 
HEADNOTES 
- Not a Member in 1958; also used for Speaker Rayburn who 
does not ordinarily vote. 
t Not eligible for all 100 roll calls in 1957; percentage scores 
based on number of votes for which Representative was 
eligible. 
* Not eligible for all 93 roll calls in 1958; percentage scores 
based on number of votes for whichRepresentative was eligible. 

123 4 123 4 '23 4 , £2.29 
ALABAMA Los Angeles Count 4 Flynt 98 100 91 93 4 Adair 89 94 91 94 
3 Andrews 7 Ty 23 Doyle 22 94 76 W 3 Forrester 97 98 97 5 Beamer 95 100 61 79 
1 Boykin 69 8 69 75 19 Holifield 88 92 87 92 9 Landrum 72 78 77 81 7 Bray 100 100 91 93 
7 Elliott 99 100 95 % 17 King 100 100 99 #9 7 Mitchell 919 - = 11 Brownson 76 95 71 & 
2 Grant 69 73 8 8&2 26 Roosevelt 80 94 83 94 2 Pilcher 83 92 83 8 2 Halleck 92 95 87 8 
9 Huddleston 100 100 100 100 21 Hiestand 100 100 83 92 1 Preston 59 76 51 7 6 Harden 89 9% 89 93 
8 Jones 99 9 9 9 25 Hillings 47 92 49 & 6 Vinson 82 89 75 85 10 Harvey 96 98 89 92 
5 Rains 62 87 77 91 22 Holt 91 94 W 95 IDAHO 3 Nimtz 100 100 100 100 
4 Roberts 8 92 92 % 18 Hosmer 89 95 91 % 1 Pfost 100 100 99 99 9 Wilson 94 98 95 97 
6 Selden 100 100 100 100 16 Jackson 87 94 78 % 2 Budge 96 97 97 W iOWA 
ARIZONA 24 Lipscomb 99 100 98 9 ILLINOIS 5 Coad 99 100 W 92 
2 Udall 95 99 8% 92 15 McDonough 92100 9 94 25 Gray 95 98 92 95 5 Cunningham 100 100 98 9 
1 Rhodes 90 92 92 94 20 Smith 99 100 94 % 21 Mack 99 9 9 98 3 Gross 90 92 92 94 
ARKANSAS COLORADO 24 Price 100 100 100 100 8 Hoeven 9 WF WM 95 
1 Gathings 98 9 97 W 4 Aspinall 99 100 89 98 16 Allen 100 100 9% % 7 Jensen 90 94 93 95 
4 Harris 9% 97 97 1 Rogers 95 100 % 9 17 Arends 91 96 92 95 4 LeCompte 77 8 84 8&7 
5 Hays 60 9% 71 # 3 Chenoweth 100100 99 9 19 Chiperfield 92100 87 9 1 Schwengel 94 95 94 95 
2 Mills 8m 9 2 Hill 88 WM 93 94 14 Vacancy 2 Talle 75 8 88 9 
6 Norrell 91 9% 95 CONNECTICUT 15 Mason 59 78 54 70 KANSAS 
3 Trimble 69 8% 8 9% 3 Cretella 97 98 8 8 18 Michel 81 81 88 8 5 Breeding 94 99 92 95 
CALIFORNIA 1 May 91 9 WM 9 20 Simpson 100 100 98 #9 1 Avery 91 95 94 % 
2 Engle 49 % 72 9% 4 Morano 94 % 85 88 22 Springer 100 100 98 98 3 George 91 95 8 82 
14 Hagen 9 9 98 9 5 Patterson 98100 95 % 23 Vursell 88 91 88 91 4 Rees 100 100 99 99 
11 McFall 99 100 98 99 | AL Sadlak 98 98 84 93 | Chicago-Cook Count 2 Scrivner 9 9 89 W 
8 Miller 73 94 74 87 | ° 2 Seely-Brown 100 100 97 98 | 7 Libonati 100100 - - | 6 Smith 71 97 © 9 
3 Moss 97 100 97 99 | DELAWARE 12 Boyle 100 100 100 100 | KENTUCKY 
29 Saund 88 9% 92 95 | AL Haskell 94 98 % 98 1 Dawson 83 87 63 7% 4 Chelf 97 100 91 9% 
5 Shelley 72 98 70 8? | FLORIDA 8 Gordon 33 66 52 74 1 Gregory 53 62 66 71 
7 Sheppard 68 % 74 W 2 Bennett 100 100 100 100 5 Kluczynski 90 94 8F 92 2 Natcher 100 100 100 100 
12 Sisk % 7 F 4 Fascell 99 100 98 9 6 O'Brien 99 100 98 9 7 Perkins 98 98 9% % 
7 Allen 82 95 7% 8 7 Haley 100 100 99 #9 2 O'Hara 6399 9 5 Spence 68 71 79 81 
6 Baldwin 100 100 100 100 5 Herlong 92 95 94 % 9 Yates 95 % 93 95 6 Watts 9 9 91 
10 Gubser 87 9 88 95 8 Matthews 97 98 97 9% 3 Byrne % 9 95 3 Robsion 98 9 % 8 
4 Mailliard 98100 70 81 6 Rogers 100 100 100 100 13 Church 100 100 100 100 8 Siler 90 94 76 8&7 
1 Scudder 97 100 98 100 3 Sikes 98 99 W 9% 10 Collier 87 9% 91 97 | LOUISIANA 
13 Teague 97 9% 92 B® 1 Cramer 92 98 94 «7 4 Vacancy 2 Boggs 77 97 & 97 
28 Utt 91 94 92 94 | GEORGIA 11 Sheeban 83 95 83 92 4 Brooks 58 89 78 94 
30 Wilson 85 9% 77 85 8 Blitch 71 81 8 85 | INDIANA 1 Hebert 57 8&3 68 87 
9 Younger 99 100 97 98 | 10 Brown 100 100 100 100 8 Denton 92100 95 9 8 Vacancy 

5 Davis 87 92 89 92 1 Madden 96 9 9% 97 
Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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13 Wigglesworth9| 98 

MICHIGAN 

12 Bennett 98 100 
8 Bentley 75 % 


-izs 4 
6 Morrison 6 77 & 78 
5 Passman 8 89 8 91 
7 Thompson 49 89 66 88 
3 Willis 73 8 & 8&8 
INE 
“ Coffin 87 94 & 91 
1 Hale 75 94 87 % 
3 Mclntire 6 77 © 8 
MARYLAND 
4 Fallon 9 9% 92 95 
7 Friedel 60 95 77 95 
3 Garmatz 89 98 89 97 
5 Lankford 98 100 93 % 
2 Devereux 99 100 99 100 
6 Hyde 98 100 9% 97 
1 Miller 95 95 91 92 
MASSACHUSETTS 
2 Boland 94 98 97 
4 Donohue 94 95 90 
7 Lane 9 «99 98 
8 Macdonald 78 84 87 
12 McCormack 81] 91 89 
11 O'Neill 85 88 90 
3 Philbin 9% 98 92 
6 Bates 100 100 99 
10 Curtis 9% 99 
1 Heselton 98 100 100 
14 Martin 88 9 92 
9 Nicholson 100 100 95 
5 Rogers 94 95 94 
99 
98 
90 
97 


18 Broomfield 97 98 
10 Cederberg 98 99 
6 Chamberlain 95 98 
5 Ford 99 100 
9 Griffin 99 100 
4 Hoffman 81 87 
3 Johansen 98 100 
11 Knox 95 100 
7 McIntosh 95 100 
2 Meader 98 98 
Detroit-Wayne County 


13 Diggs 69 94 
15 Dingell 98 100 
17 Griffiths 89 92 
16 Lesinski 85 98 
1 Machrowicz 85 99 
14 Rabaut 94 100 
MINNESOTA 
8 Blatnik % 9 
9 Knutson 82 99 
6 Marshall 88 97 
4 McCarthy 69 99 
3 Wier 97 98 
7 Andersen 8% % 
1 Quie 100*100* 
5 Judd 95 100 
2 O'Hara 92 98 
MISSISSIPPI 


1 Abernethy 100 100 
6 Colmer 52 8&3 
3 Smith 9 «9 
2 Whitten 95 % 
4 Williams 92 100 
5 Winstead 76 


MISSOURI 
5 Bolling 9799 
7 Brown 92 % 
9 Cannon 9% 9% 
8 Carnahan 69 99 
4 Christopher 73 94 
6 Hull 94 98 
10 Jones 72 8 
1 Karsten 100 100 
11 Moulder 70 98 
3 Sullivan % 98 
2 Curtis 91 100 
MONTANA 
2 Anderson 73 9 
1 Metcalf 95 9 
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NEBRASKA 
2 Cunningham 
3 Harrison 
4 Miller 
1 Weaver 
NEVADA 
AL Baring 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
2 Bass 
1 Merrow 
NEW JERSEY 
11 Addonizio 
14 Dellay 
10 Rodino 
13 Sieminski 
4 Thompson 
3 Auchincloss 
8 Canfield 
6 Dwyer 
5 Frelinghuysen 8 
2 Glenn 78 
12 Kean 81 
9 Osmers 91 
7 Widnall 95 
1 Wolverton 81 
NEW MEXICO 
AL Vacancy 
AL Monto 
NEW YOR 
30 O’Brien 
3 Becker 
37 Robison 
2 Derounian 
26 Dooley 
27 Gwinn 
32 Kearney 
38 Keating 
33 Kilburn 
40 Miller 
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42 Pillion 

41 Radwan 
43 Reed 

35 Rieblman 
28 St. George 
36 Taber 

31 Taylor 

1 Wainwright 
29 Wharton 
34 Williams 
New York City 

8 Anfuso 

24 Buckley 
11 Celler 

7 Delaney 
23 Dollinger 
19 Farbstein 
22 Healey 

6 Holtzman 
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14 Rooney 

18 Santangelo 

20 Teller 

21 Zelenko 

5 Bosch 

17 Coudert 

12 Dorn 

25 Fino 

4 Latham 

15 Ray 

NORTH CAROLIN 
9 Alexander 
3 Barden 
1 Bonner 
4 Cooley 
6 Durham 7% 
2 Fountain 
8 Kitchin 
7 Lennon 
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83 
95* 
85 
78 
55 
33 
98 
57 
65 
39 Ostertag 4 
0 
85 
92 
81 
95 
54 
67 
90 
40 
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5 Scott 9 9 92 
12 Shuford 19 30 58 
11 Whitener 97 97 92 
10 Jonas 9 9 
NORTH DAKOTA 
AL Burdick 18 54 55 
AL Krueger 87 94 72 
OHIO 

9 Ashley 83 94 8&9 
20 Feighan 92 92 95 
18 Hays 85 100 74 
19 Kirwan 88 95 8 

6 Polk 98 100 % 
21 Vanik 8 994 88 
14 Ayres 9m Wm WD 
13 Baumbart 72 89 77 

8 Betts 98 98 9 
22 Bolton 92 97 8&8 
16 Bow 83 96 8&8 

7 Brown 100 100 100 

5 Clevenger 82 87 84 
11 Dennison 98 99 92 
15 Henderson 91 % 9% 

2 Hess 92 94 88 
10 Jenkins 2% 69 61 

4 McCulloch 84 9 91 
17 Vacancy 
23 Minsball 88 96 8 

3 Schenck 100 100 100 

1 Scherer 82 95 7% 
12 Vorys 88 100 93 
OKLAHOMA 

3 Albert 98 99 95 

2 Edmondson 8 83 88 

5 Jarman 95 9 % 

6 Morris 54 67 78 

4 Steed 8 95 & 

1 Belcher 85 94 # 
OREGON 

3 Green 94 95 91 

4 Porter 949 W 

2 Ullman $8 100 98 

1 Norblad 97 100 8% 
PENNSYLVANIA 
25 Clark % 99 WD 
28 Vacancy 

11 Flood 97 100 92 
30 Hollard $1 100 92 
35 Mergen 97 «999 
26 jan 

14 Rhodes 99 100 99 

15 Walter 88 9% 73 

17 Bush 9 99 8 

10 Carrigg 97 9 7 
29 Corbett 100 100 % 

8 Curtin 100 100 98 

9 Dague 94 98 91 

12 Fenton 97 9 95 
27 Fulton 97 100 92 
23 Gavin 98 99 94 

7 James 27 59 52 

24 Kearns 87 89 8&7 

13 Lafore 95 % - 

16 Mumma 91 95 9% 

22 Saylor % 9% WK 

18 Simpson 81 94 79 

19 Stauffer 95 98 97 

20 oo pants 9 9% 97 
Philadelphia 

a 

3 e 

aN 100*100* = 

2 Granchon % 100 94 

5 Green 74 88 74 

6 Soot ‘“ 69 94 75 

RHODE ISLA 

2 Fog 96 8 

Juri CAROL! eines 
SOUTH 

4 Ashmore 7 9 

3 Dorm 9 9% 

5 Hemphill 100 100 91 
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6 McMillan 
2 Riley 
1 Rivers 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
1 McGovern 
2 Berry . 
TENNESSEE 
6 Bass 
8 Everett 
9 Davis 
4 Evins 
3 Frazier 
Loser 
7 Murray 
2 Baker 


17 Burleson 
AL Dies 

7 Dowdy 
21 Fisher 
13 Ikard 

20 Kilday 
15 Kilgore 
19 Mahon 

1 Patman 


4 Rayburn 
18 Rogers 

16 Rutherford 
6 Teague 

8 Thomas 

9 Thompson 
10 Thornberry 
12 Wright 

14 Young 

5 Alger 
UTAH 

2 Dawson 

1 Dixon 
VERMONT 
AL Prouty 
VIRGINIA 

4 Abbitt 

3 Gary 
2 Hardy 

7 Harrison 
9 Jennings 
1 Robeson 
8 Smith 

5 Tuck 
10 Broybill 


6 Poff 
WASHINGTON 


1 Pelly 

6 Tollef/son 

2 Westland 
WEST VIRGINIA 


6 Van Pelt 


WYOMING 
AL Thomson 








Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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C Fact 


AY Shect | On Filibuster Rule 














ELECTION TO STRENGTHEN SENATE ANTI-FILIBUSTER FORCES 


The results of a Congressional Quarterly poll indicate 
that the Nov. 4 election will help those trying to revise 
the Senate’s filibuster rule. 

The battle over revising the rule will start Jan. 7, 
1959, when the 86th Congress opens. At that time a 
motion will be offered in the Senate to adopt new rules. 

If the motion carries, an attempt will be made to 
revise Senate Rule 22 -- the so-called filibuster rule. 
As it now stands, Rule 22 says the vote of two-thirds of 
the Senate membership (not just those present and voting) 
is needed to shut off debate. It also says that debate on 
changing Senate rules cannot be shut off. 

Rule-changing proponents contend Rule 22 thwarts 
majority rule. They say it amounts to a veto power 
because one-third of the Senate Members can talk to 
death bills they do not like. 

Motions to adopt new rules were made at the opening 
of the 83rd and 85th Congresses in 1953 and 1957. Both 
failed when motions to table the rule-changing motion 
carried. Tabling motions cannot be debated and carry 
by majority vote. The 83rd Congress tabling motion 
carried by a vote of 70-21 (D 29-15; R 41-5). The 85th 
Congress tabling motion carried by 55-38 (D 27-21; 
R 28-17). (See p. 1319) 

The would-be rule changers must get a majority of the 
Senators voting on their side to defeat the tabling motion in 
1959. If Alaska’s two Senators are swornin and all other 
Senators are present, they need 49 or 50votes -- depend- 
ing on whether Vice President Richard M, Nixon as pre- 
siding officer of the Senate would vote with them or against 
them in case of a 49-49 tie. The results of the Congres- 
sional Quarterly poll, coupled with a study of Senate elec- 
tion races and past voting onRule 22, indicates there will 
be about 43 votes for the rule change, 46 acainst it and 
nine in doubt. 

Vote Estimates 


@ This is where the 43 votes for changing Rule 22 
appear likely to come from: 

26 from Senators who voted or announced for the rule 
change in 1957 and who are not upfor reelection. Counted 
in this category are the votes of Sens. Jacob K, Javits 
(R N.Y.) and Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) who announced 
for the rule change but did not vote for it in 1957. 

11 from Senators who are favored to win reelection 
or whose challengers also favor the rule change. Sen- 
ators favored to win reelection and who voted for the 
rule change in 1957: John F, Kennedy (D Mass.), Stuart 
Symington (D Mo.), Mike Mansfield (D Mont.), Dennis 
Chavez (D N.M.), John O. Pastore (D R.I.), Henry M. 
Jackson (D Wash.), The races where the incumbents 
and their challengers favor the rule change: Connecticut, 
Sen. William A. Purtell (R) v. Thomas J. Dodd (D); 
Maryland, Sen. J. Glenn Beall (R) v. Thomas D’ Alesandro 
Jr. (D); Michigan, Sen. Charles E, Potter (R)v. Philip A. 
Hart (D); Minnesota, Sen. Edward J. Thye (R) v. Eugene J. 
McCarthy (D); West Virginia, Sen. John D, Hoblitzell (R) 
v. Jennings Randolph (D). 


3 from races in California, Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin. Opposing candidates in each of those states told 
CQ they favored the rule change. This represents a gain 
since Sens. William F. Knowland (R Calif.), Edward 
Martin (R Pa.) and Joseph R, McCarthy (R Wis.) voted 
against the rule change in 1957. Knowland and Martin 
are retiring from the Senate; McCarthy died. 

3 from races in New Jersey, New York and Vermont. 
In New Jersey, Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R), who 
is retiring, voted for the rule change in 1957; op- 
posing candidates for his seat also favor it. In New 
York, Sen. Irving M. Ives (R), who is retiring, voted for 
the rule change in 1957. Rep. KennethB. Keating (R) and 
Frank S. Hogan (D) are vyving for his seat. Keating told 
CQ he favors the rule change and Hogan, though he did not 
answer the poll, most likely will vote with the rule 
changers too. In Vermont, Sen. Ralph E, Flanders (R), 
who is retiring, voted for the rule change in 1957. Winston 
L. Prouty (R) is favored to win his seat. Prouty told 
CQ he favors the rule change. 

® This is where the 46 votes against changing Rule 22 
appear likely to come from: 

36 from Senators who voted against the rule change 
in 1957 and are not up for reelection. 

9 from Senators up for reelection who voted against 
the rule change in 1957 but are favored to win reelection 
or are being challenged by candidates who also are 
against the rule change. Senators who voted against the 
rule change and are favored to win reelection: John J, 
Williams (R Del.), Spessard L. Holland (D Fla.), John 
Stennis (D Miss.), William Langer (R N.D.), John W. 
Bricker (R Ohio), Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.), Albert 
Gore (D Tenn.), Frank A, Barrett (R Wyo.). In West 
Virginia, Sen. Chapman Revercomb (R) voted against the 
rule change in 1957, His opponent --Robert C, Byrd (D) 
-- told CQ he too was against the rule change. 

1 from North Carolina where Sen. B. Everett Jordan 
(D), who was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of W. Kerr Scott (D), is expected to vote against the 
rule change. Jordan won the Democratic nomination, tan- 
tamount to election, for the remainder of Scott’s term. 


Doubtful Votes 


The area of doubtful votes appears to favor the rule 
changers. The situation state by state: 

Alaska -- E, L. (Bob) Bartlett (D) is favored over 
R.E. Robertson (R) for one seat while Mike Stepovich 
(R) is favored over Ernest Gruening (D) for the other seat. 
It is probable Bartlett and Stepovich would vote with the 
liberals pushing the rule change instead of with the 
Southerners who opposed Alaskan statehood and now op- 
pose the rule change. 

Arizona -- Sen. Barry Goldwater (R), whois running 
for reelection, voted against changing the rules in 1957. 
His opponent, Gov. Ernest W., McFarland (D), is given a 
good chance of winning. McFarland did not answer the 
poll, stands uncommitted. 
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Indiana -- Sen. William E, Jenner (R), who is retir- 
ing, voted against changing the rulesin1957. The Repub- 
lican candidate for his seat, Harold W, Handley, also is 
against changing the rules. Handley’s opponent, Vance 
Hartke (D), is given a fair chance of winning. Hartke 
did not answer the poll, stands uncommitted. 

Maine -- Sen. Frederick G, Payne (R) voted against 
changing the rules in 1957, He lost his seat to Gov. 
Edmund S. Muskie (D) in Maine’s Sept. 8 election. Muskie 
did not answer the poll but is expected to side with the 
rule changers. 

Nevada -- Sen. George W. Malone (R), who is run- 
ning for reelection, voted against changing the rules in 
1957. His opponent, Howard W. Cannon (D), did not 
answer the CQ poll, stands uncommitted. 

Nebraska -- Sen. Roman L, Hruska (R), who is run- 
ning for reelection, voted against changing the rules in 
1957. His opponent, Frank B, Morrison (D), is given an 
outside chance of winning. Morrison did not answer the 
poll, stands uncommitted. 

Texas -- Sen. Ralph W. Yarborough (D) was not in 
the Senate when the 1957 vote on changing the rules was 
taken. His seat was held by Price Daniel (D) who re- 
signed his Senate seat to become Governor. Daniel voted 
against changing the rules. Yarborough won the Demo- 
cratic primary, tantamount toelection. Yarborough Oct. 9 
told CQ he was undecided, 

Utah -- Sen. Arthur V. Watkins (R), who is running 
for reelection, voted against changing the rules in 1957. 
His opponent, Frank E. Moss (D), favors the rule change 
and is given a fair chance of winning. 








Poll Questions 


These were the questions asked on che CQ poll: 


1. If elected to the Senate in November, would you 
favor or oppose a motion to adopt new Senate rules when 
it convenes in January? Favor. Oppose. 

2. Would you favor or oppose amending Rule 22 to 
permit limitation of debate by two-thirds of those 





Senators present and voting? Favor Oppose. 
3. By a majority of those Senators present and 
voting? Favor. Oppose. 





4. Would you favor or oppose this limitation being 
applicable to any measure, motion or other matter 
pending before the Senate, including proposals to change 
the rule? Favor Oppose. 





Replies 


These were the replies, with ‘‘F’’ and ‘‘O’’ denoting 
whether the candidate favored or opposed questions Il, 
2, 3 and 4 shown above. 





ANSWERS TO 
POLL QUESTIONS 


STATE AND CANDIDATES ONE TWO THREE FOUR 





CALIFORNIA 

Clair Engle (D) 

Goodwin J. Knight (R) 
CONNECTICUT 

Thomas J. Dodd (D) 
INDIANA 

Harold W. Handley (R) 
MARYLAND 

Thomas D’Alesandro Jr. (D) 


o oOo 


F 
F 
F - F 
O 
F 


MICHIGAN 

Philip A, Hart (D) 
MINNESOTA 

Eugene J. McCarthy (D) 
MONTANA 

Lou W. Welch (R) 
NEW JERSEY 

Harrison A. Williams Jr.(D) 

Robert W. Kean (R) 
NEW MEXICO 

Forrest S, Atchley (R) 
NEW YORK 

Kenneth B, Keating (R) 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Raymond G, Vendsel (D) 
OHIO 

Stephen M. Young (D) 
PENNSYLVANIA 

George M, Leader (D) 

Hugh Scott (R) 
UTAH 

Frank E. Moss (D) 
VER MONT 

Winston L, Prouty (R) 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Jennings Randolph (D) 

John J, Hoblitzell (R) 

Robert C, Byrd (D) 
WISCONSIN 

William Proxmire (D) 

Roland J. Steinle (R) 
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*Denotes those who favored S Res 17 sponsored by Sen. Paul H. Douge 
las (D Ill.) in the 85th Congress. 
-Denotes those who did not mark any answer to the question. 


Rule 22 Background 


The current Rule 22 of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate is a product of an attempt in 1949 to end the threat 
of filibusters. It was acompromise rule agreed to March 
17, 1949, on a 63-23 (D 29-15; R 34-8) roll-call vote. 
It was termed ‘‘worse than useless’’ by the anti-filibuster 
forces. (For voting see chart p. 1319) 

Rule 22 provides that 16 Senators by signing a motion 
can obtain a vote on whether debate shall be shut off. 
Two days after hé receives such a motion, the presiding 
officer is required to ask the Senate: ‘‘Is it the sense of 
the Senate that the debate shall be brought to a close?’’ 

If two-thirds of the total Senate membership (not 
just those present and voting) vote yea on that question, 
the bill being debated ‘‘shall be the unfinished business to 
the exclusion of all other business until disposed of.’’ 
Once the vote on shutting off debate has been taken, no 
Senator can speak more than one hour nor offer any 
amendments except by the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate. Also, points of order are decided by the presiding 
officer without debate. 

This procedure for shutting off debate, called invoking 
cloture, has been attempted 22 times since 1917 and has 
been successful four times, The pre-1949 Rule 22 re- 
quired a two-thirds vote of those present and voting, so 
less than 64 Senators could shut off debate. The success- 
ful cloture votes: Nov. 15, 1919, on a 78-16 vote during 
debate on the Versailles Treaty; Jan. 25, 1926, on a 68-26 
vote during debate on the World Court; Feb, 15, 1927, 
on a 65-18 vote on the branch banking bill; Feb. 28, 1927, 
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Filibuster Rule - 3 


on a 55-27 vote during debate on whether to create a 
Bureau of Customs and Bureau of Prohibition. 

Subsection 3 of Rule 22 states that the cloture provi- 
sions ‘‘shall not apply to any motion to proceed to the 
consideration of any motion, resolution or proposal to 
change any of the Standing Rules of the Senate.’’ That 
means debate on whether Rule 22 should be changed 
cannot be shut off by invoking cloture. 

This Subsection 3 of Rule 22 prompted proponents 
of changing the rules to resort to an unusual procedure 
in 1953 and in 1957. Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D N.M.) 
on both occasions moved to consider the adoption of 
rules for the Senate. 

Debate centered on whether the Senate’s rules carried 
over from one Congress to the next. Proponents of the 
rule change said no, pointing to Article I, Section 5 of 
the Constitution which states that ‘‘each House may 
determine the rules of its proceedings.’’ Opponents 
countered that the Senate was a continuing body since 
one-third of its membership was elected every two years, 
and that therefore its rules were continuing too. Sub- 
section 3 of Rule 22 was attacked on grounds it thwarted 
majority rule. It also was opposed because it enabled 
the Senate of one Congress to bind future ones. 

Another argument used by opponents was that adoption 
of a motion to consider new rules would leave the Senate 
in a lawless jungle until new rules were adopted. The 
Senate, they said, would be without any rules from the 
moment Anderson’s motion carried until the new rules 
were adopted. The rule changers countered that the 
House of Representatives went in and out of this jungle 
at the start of every new Congress. Anderson’s 1953 
motion to consider the adoption of new rules was tabled 
on a 70-21 (D 29-15; R 41-5) vote. (For voting see chart 
p. 1319) 

Here were the principal developments in the 1957 
battle: 


1. Anderson Jan. 3, 1957, less than anhour after the 
Senate convened, moved toconsider adoption of new rules. 
Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) was 
recognized immediately thereafter and moved to table 
the motion. But under a unanimous consent agreement, 
the rule-changing issue was debated. 

2. Nixon Jan. 4, 1957, gave his own informal opinion 
on the rule-changing issue. He said he thought (1) that a 
majority of the Senate could adopt new rules at the begin- 
ning of a new Congress; (2) that Subsection 3 of Rule 
22 was unconstitutional because it ‘‘has the expressed or 
practical effect of denying the majority of the Senate in a 
new Congress the right to adopt the rules under which it 
desires to proceed...;’’ (3) and that the Senate could 
operate under ‘‘whatever procedures the majority of the 
Senate approves’’ from the time a motion toconsider the 
adoption of new rules carries and until the new rules are 
actually adopted. 

3. The Senate Jan. 4, 1957, voted 55-38 (D 27-21; 
R 28-17) to table Anderson’s motion. (For voting see 
chart p. 1319) 


Alternative Proposal 


If the 1959 motion to consider adoption of new rules 
survives tabling, the rule-changing proponents will 
attempt to substitute Sen. Paul H. Douglas’ (D III.) 
proposal for Rule 22. It would enable two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting to shut off debate two days 





after a petition had been submitted by 16 Senators 
A majority of the Senate membership cculd shut off 
debate 15 days after the cloture petition was submitted. 
It would apply to all pending business, including Senate 
rules. The proposal was introduced as S Res 17 in the 
85th Congress. 

Sens. Douglas, Clifford P. Case (R N.J.), Hubert H, 
Humphrey (D Minn.) and Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) ina 
joint statement Sept. 23 said they would try to change 
Rule 22 along the lines of SRes 17 when the 86th Congress 
opened Jan. 7, 1959, 

“Existing Rule 22,’’ they said, ‘‘is used both as a 
tool and as a threat under which vital legislation has 
been defeated, delayed or compromised by the will of 
the minority. And traditionally it is the gravedigger of 
much effective civil rights legislation.’’ 

They contended the Civil Rights Act of 1957 was 
compromised for fear the whole bill, if not softened, 
would be filibustered to death because 64 votes could 
not be mustered to shut off debate. 





Nixon Opinion 


Excerpts fromthe informal opinion of Vice Pres- 
ident Richard M. Nixon Jan. 4, 1957, on whether the 
Senate could adopt new rules: 

‘‘The constitutional provision under which only 
one-third of the Senate membership is changed by 
election in each Congress can only be construed to 
indicate the intent of the framers that the Senate 
should be a continuing parliamentary body for at least 
some purposes. By practice for 167 yearsthe rules 
of the Senate have been continued from one Congress 
to another. 

‘‘The Constitution also provides that ‘each House 
may determine the rules of its proceedings.’ This 
constitutional right is lodged in the membership of 
the Senate and it may be exercised by a majority of 
the Senate at any time. When the membership of the 
Senate changes, as it does upon the election of each 
Congress, it is the Chair’s opinion that there can be 
no question that the majority of the new existing mem- 
bership of the Senate, under ‘the Constitution, have 
the power to determine the rules under which the 
Senate will proceed. 

‘*The question, therefore, is, ‘How can these two 
constitutional mandates be reconciled?’ 

‘*It is the opinion of the Chair that while the rules 
of the Senate have been continued fromone Congress 
to another, the right of a current majority of the 
Senate at the beginning of a new Congress to adopt 
its own rules, stemming as it does from the Con- 
stitution itself, cannot be restricted or limited by 
rules adopted by a majority of the Senate in a pre- 
vious Congress. 

‘*Any provision of Senate rules adopted in a pre- 
vious Congress which has the expressed or practical 
effect of denying the majority of the Senate in a new 
Congress the right to adopt the rules under which it 
desires to proceed is, in the opinion of the Chair, 
unconstitutional. It is also the opinion of the Chair 
that Section 3 of Rule 22 in practice has such an 
effect.’’ 

REFERENCES -- 1949 Almanac p. 583; 1953 
Almanac p. 313; 1957 Almanac p. 655) 
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How 85th Congress Senators Voted 


1949. Vote on whether to adopt the current Rule 22 which re- 1957. 
quires that two-thirds of the Senate membership must vote 
to shut off debate. Rule 22 states that this cloture rule 
does not apply to proposals to change the rules of the 
Senate. Agreed to, 63-23 (D 29-15; R 34-8), March 17, 
1949. (1949 Almanac p. 671) 


1953. Vote on motion to table Anderson (D N.M.) motion to NOTE: 
consider adoption of new rules for the Senate. A vote in 
favor of tabling the motion was a vote against changing 
Rule 22. Agreed to, 70-21 (D 29-15; R 41-5),tJan. 7, 1953. 


(1953 Almanac p. 381) 


t Morse (Ore.), counted as Independent in 1953, also voted against the motion. 






Filibuster Rule - 4 


On Changing Senate Rules 














Vote on motion to table Anderson (D N.M.) motion to 
consider adoption of new rules for the Senate. A vote in 
favor of tabling the motion was a vote against changing 
Rule 22. Agreed to, 55-38 (D 27.21; R 28-17), Jan. 4, 
1957. (1957 Almanac p. 284) 


Senators whose names are underlined are running for 
reelection in 1958. Asterisks denote Senators who have 
died, are retiring from the Senate this year or -- in the 
case of Payne (R Maine) -- have been defeated. 





















































































































KEY 
Y Record Vote For (yea). N Record Vote Against (nay). 
Vv Announced For, Paired For, CQ Poll For. X Announced Against, Paired Against, CQ Poll Against. 
— Not a Member when vote was taken. 2? Absent, General Pair, ‘‘Present,"’ Did not announce or answer Poll. 
TOTAL DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
Vote No. 1194911953 |1957 Vote No. 11949 1953 |1957 Vote No. |1949-/1953|1957 
Yea 63 70 | 55 Yea 29 27 | 277 Yea 34 41 | 28 
Nay 23 | 21 | 38 Nay 15 kis | 21 Nay e 5 | 17 
2 ™ A 2 > A 2 » A 2 m A 
- © 
$F 8 $F Ee $F Ss / IHF / 
ALABAMA IOWA NEBRASKA RHODE ISLAND | 
Hill (D) vr vv F Hickenlooper (R) TM oy Curtis (R) - Y Green (D) mF | 
Sparkman (D) .. FS Martin (R) a Hruska (R) ey Pastore (D) - N N 
ARIZONA KANSAS NEVADA SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hayden (D) Y es Carlson (R) oe - Bible (D) - - Y Johnston (D) . - g 
Goldwater  (R) + ¥ Schoeppel (R) Y ¢ ¥ Malone (R) wo, ¥ Thurmond (D) - -« ¥ f 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY NEW HAMPSHIRE SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Dirksen (R) a ee ington (D) - N N Neuberger (D) - - N Wiley (R) WW ie 
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MIDWEST STATES’ POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


This is the third of four regional stories on the outlook for the 
1958 election. The first, dealing with the Southern states, appeared 
on Weekly Report p. 1235; the second, dealing with the Eastern states, 
on Weekly Report p. 1287. 

This article deals with the 12 states of the Midwest--Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 

The last article in this series will deal with the political out- 
look in the West. 


The political stakes in the 12 Midwest states this year 
are shown in table below. 


Held By 
Democrats Republicans 
Governorships + 5 
Senate Seats 2 6 
House Seats 46* 83* 


* Vacancies credited to party last holding seat. 

In 1956, the Midwest was a great ticket-splitting 
region. President Eisenhower carried every state except 
Missouri, which he lost by less than 4,000 votes. But 
Democrats made a net gain of one Governor, one Senator 
and two Representatives. 

The voting pattern of the Midwest differed sharply 
from the other sections of the country in 1956. In the 
Southern House races, for example, no districts at ali 
switched from one party tothe other. In the East (exclud- 
ing Maine, which voted separately in September), there 
were seven House switches, ALL favoring the Republi- 
cans. In the West, there were six switches, ALL favoring 
the Democrats, 

In the Midwest in 1956, six House seats changed 
hands, but there was no uniformity of direction, as there 
was in the other regions. Four of the switches favored 
the Democrats; two, the Republicans. 

There was, however, a clear city-country pattern 
to the party movement in the Midwest. The Democratic 
gains came in rural districts of lowa, Missouri, Kansas 
and South Dakota, The Republican gains were in heavily 
industrialized areas of Illinois and Michigan. 

Underlying this pattern, observers agreed, were two 
main factors: discontent in farm areas, caused by the 
combination of low farm prices and drought-damaged 
crops; and a great sense of satisfaction in the cities and 
suburbs, based on the record prosperity of the times. 
Republican candidates were hurt by one, helped by the 
other. 

What makes the Midwest a puzzle inthe 1958 election 
is the fact that both the underlying factors of 1956 have 
been substantially reversed. 

Instead of drought, Midwest farmers have had won- 
derful weather and are harvesting the biggest crop in 
history. Prices, instead of being low, have been at high 
levels, and farmers’ realized net income is estimated to 
be up 10 percent over 1956. 

In the cities and suburbs, on the other hand, the 
prosperity of 1956 was replaced during much of the year 


by recession. Although the Midwest was not as hard-hit 
as the East, 29 of its 41 major labor markets still have 
more than 6 percent unemployment, according to the latest 
Department of Labor figures. 

Neither of these factors is really clear-cut, however, 
Unemployment -- particularly insuch hard-hit centers as 
Detroit -- has been cut in recent weeks. At the same 
time, some farm prices have dropped off in the last two 
months and the record harvest has reminded farmers that 
more surplus disposal problems lie ahead. 

The combination of all these factors -- plus the con- 
cern over the crisis in the Mideast and the Formosa 
Straits -- makes the Midwest vote trends harder to ana- 
lyze than those in any other section of the country, 

One thing, though, is certain. The Midwest is the 
make-or-break territory for the Republican party this 
year. Democratic gains appear inevitable inthe East and 
West, while the South again looks like a stalemate, Re- 
publicans cannot win enough new Senate and House seats 
in the Midwest to offset their losses in the rest of the 
country. But if they lose ground inthe Midwest, they will 
really be in for a drubbing nationally. 

That is why Republicans have talked optimistically 
about their chances in key Midwestern races, suchas the 
Wisconsin Senate contest, even if (as is the case in Wis- 
consin) their actual chances of winning are not very good. 
For them to concede the Midwest would be to concede a 
major defeat. 

Yet, registration figures, primary vote turnouts and 
public and private polls all indicate hopeful prospects for 
Democrats in several Midwest states. Democrats them- 
selves can hardly believe such polls as the one in Indi- 
ana -- which has not elected a Democratic Senator in 20 
years -- showing the Democratic contender with a sub- 
stantial lead. 

A state-by-state analysis shows, however, that Demo- 
crats are ahead in many of thekey races. Democrats are 
favored to hold their Senate seats in Missouri and Wiscon- 
sin and take the Republican seat in Michigan. They have 
an even chance for two others, in Indiana and Minnesota. 
Democrats may lose the Kansas governorship but they 
could equally well win in Ohio, South Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin. They could lose half a dozen of their present House 
seats, but the chances are just as good for them taking 20 
seats now held by Republicans. A net gain for the Demo- 
crats of 10 House seats would not be surprising at all. 

Here is a rundown on the individual states: 


Ilinois 


Governor -- No election. 

Senator -- No election. 

House -- Republicans hold 14 seats; Democrats, 11. 
Democrats have a good chance of picking upone seat (3rd) 








and are serious contenders for three or four others (4th, 





llth, 23rd and perhaps 19th), Republican contenders have 


— $10 





at least an outside chance in three races (21st, 25th, 12th). 





3rd District (Chicago) -- This district has switched 
parties in every election but one since 1942, Rep. Emmet 
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F, Byrne (R) won itinhis firsttry in 1956 by 5,230 votes, 
while President Eisenhower had a 42,000-vote plurality. 
This not-too impressive showing, plus the district’s his- 
tory, make it the most likely Democratic pickup in the 
state. William T. Murphy is the Democratic candidate. 

The other Democratic chances: 

4th District (Chicago, suburbs) -- The death Aug. 10 
of Rep. William E, McVey (R), who had held the seat since 
1950, hurt Republican chances. There is dissatisfaction 

within the GOP over the choice of State Rep. Edward J, 
Derwinski (R) as McVey’s substitute. Democrats have a 
new candidate this year, suburban lawyer Leland H, Ray- 
son. McVey himself won by only 7,753 votes in 1954, 

llth District (Chicago, suburbs) -- Four-term Rep. 

Timothy P. Sheehan (R), vs. Roman C, Pucinski (D), de- 
feated in 1956 by 18,740 votes. Sheehan beat another 
Democrat by only 2,353 votes in 1954, 

23rd District (Southeast) -- Eight-termRep. Charles 

E. Vursell (R) vs. Sheriff George E. Shipley (D). Vur- 
sell’s margin of victory in 1956 (7,792 votes) was one- 
third what it had been in 1952, even though the President 
ran just as well in the district as he did the first time. 
Shipley is a new Democratic candidate. 

19th District (Northwest) -- Ten-termRep. Robert B, 

Chiperfield (R) vs, the Rev. John C, Watson(D), Chiper- 
field lost half his plurality between 1952 and 1956, when he 
won by a still-healthy 17,806 votes. Watson is regarded 
as a stronger-than-usual Democratic candidate. 

The main Republican challenges are in these three 
districts: 
21st District (Central) -- Five-term Rep. Peter F. 

Mack (D) vs. Mrs. Norma Eaton (R), attorney and lec- 
turer. The GOP hopes Mrs. Eaton, widely known for her 
travel talks, can cut Mack down before he establishes 
himself as a candidate for Governor. But Mack over- 
came a 28,000-vote margin for President Eisenhower in 
his district to win by 12,314 votes in 1956. 

25th District (South) -- Two-term Rep. Kenneth J. 

Gray (D) vs. State’s Atty. Carl D, Sneed(R). Depressed 
economic conditions helped Gray take this seat from the 
GOP in 1954 and hold it by 11,797 votes in 1956. The 
President’s veto of the depressed areas bill may hurt 
Republican chances in the district this time. 

12th District (Chicago) -- Two-termRep. Charles A, 

Boyle (D) vs. Alderman Allen A, Freeman (R), Boyle 
beat the Republican incumbent by 12,519 votes in 1954, 
beat him again in 1956 by 11,958, even though the Presi- 
dent carried the district by about 11,000 votes. Freeman, 
however, has made a strong record on the City Council, 
and is a Jewish candidate in a district with increasing 

Jewish population. 


Indiana 


Governor -- No election. 

Senator -- Gov. Harold W. Handley (R), 48, vs. 
Mayor R, Vance Hartke (D) of Evansville, 38, for the 
seat of retiring Sen. William E. Jenner (R). 

Handley, a political protege of Jenner’s,who moved 
up through the ranks as state senator and lieutenant 
governor, was elected Governor in 1956 by 227,475 votes. 
His term runs until 1961 and ifheis defeated for Senator 
he will remain as Governor. If he is elected Senator the 
Republican lieutenant governor will move up as his suc- 
cessor. Handley won an easy first-ballot nomination to 
the Senate seat at the Republican state convention, About 
one-third of the delegates were state employees. 
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Hartke is a newcomer to the state political scene. 
He was elected mayor of Evansville in1955 and announced 
for the Senate in 1957 when it was generally assumed 
Jenner would seek reelection. He won the nomination on 
the second ballot at the convention, despite the initial 
opposition of most party leaders except Frank McKinney. 

The two candidates are diametrically opposed on 
most political issues. Handley opposes and Hartke sup- 
ports Federal aid to education, immediate personal in- 
come and excise tax cuts and continuation of foreign eco- 
nomic aid, Handley, who let a state right-to-work bill 
become law without his signature, has given qualified 
approval to a national right-to-work law, whereas Hartke 
flatly opposes one. 

Indiana has not elected a Democratic Senator since 
1938, but Republicans are frankly worried about Handley’s 
chances this year. The immediate cause of concern is a 
newspaper poll of Marion County (Indianapolis) voters, 
which showed Handley trailing Hartke badly in an area he 
carried easily in 1956, 

Handley’s problems are many: he and Jenner have 
been conducting an open feud with the Eisenhower wing of 
the Republican party, nationally and within the state, His 
efforts to purge his factional opponents have left gaping 
wounds in the party organization. His attempt to catapult 
from the governorship to the Senate seat in mid-term, 
and the pressure he applied to get the nomination, did not 
please some voters. He raised taxes during his first year 
in office, While his own administration has been free 
from scandal, he was lieutenant governor during the high- 
way scandals of the preceding Republican administration. 
And he has been blamed for not clearing up the muddled 
time zone situation, which has the clocks in adjoining 
towns and counties set for different times. 

The long-warring factions in the Democratic party, 
on the other hand, seem to be giving Hartke more unani- 
mous support than most recent candidates have received, 
Hartke is at a disadvantage as a man from the extreme 
southern end of the state who has never campaigned 
statewide before, but he is an indefatigable worker. And 
he is well-financed. 

At this moment, Hartke seems to havetheedge. But 
several factors may favor Handley in the late stages of 
the race. His own campaign is just now reaching high 
gear. There are signs that some normally Republican 
voters, who were going tovent their anti-Handley feelings 
by voting for Hartke when they thought Handley was a sure 
winner, may feel differently about Handley as an underdog. 
Most important of all, Republicans are just now beginning 
to exploit the scandals in Hartke’s own city administra- 
tion. A county grand jury Sept. 23 indicted three Evans- 
ville officials for conspiracy to solicit a bribe and five 
city policemen were indicted on morals charges. 

Republicans have to rally to have even a 50-50 
chance to save this seat. Outlook: Doubtful. 

House -- Democrats hold two seats; Republicans, 
nine. Both Democratic seats, though statistically doubtful, 
are expected to remain Democratic. 














Ist District (Northwest, Gary) -- Eight-term Rep. 
Ray J, Madden (D) vs. Edward P. Keck (R), journalist and 
state representative. Madden won by only 9,533 votes in 
1956, when Mr. Eisenhower carried the district by almost 
8,000 votes. But he is expected to regain his usual 
healthy margin against Keck, who beat the regular GOP 
organization candidate in the primary. 

8th District (South, Evansville) -- Four-term Rep. 
Winfield K, Denton (D) vs. Franklin E, Katterjohn (R), 
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Denton has held this seat inevery election since 1948, ex- 
cept for 1952 when the Republicans won it in the Eisen- 
hower sweep. In 1956 Denton won by only 696 votes. His 
campaign is handicapped by a recent appendectomy, but 
with Hartke on the ticket from Evansville, and a new GOP 
candidate against him, Denton is strongly favored. 

Republicans face an uphill battle to hold one of 
their seats (3rd), are very seriously challenged in two 
(llth, 9th) and are threatened but favored in two others 


(5th, 
rd District (Northern Indiana, South Bend) -- Fresh- 


man Rep. F, Jay Nimtz (R) vs. John Brademas (D), can- 
didate for the third consecutive time. Republicans have 
held this district since 1950, but the odds are against 
them this year. Nimtz won over Brademas in his first 
race in 1956 by 12,711 votes, thanks largely to a 35,000- 
vote plurality for the President. In1954, Brademas came 
within 764 votes of beating Nimtz’s Republican predeces- 
sor. South Bend has been hit harder by the recession than 
any other Indiana city. 

llth District (Indianapolis) -- Four-term Rep. 
Charles B, Brownson (R)vs. Joseph W, Barr (D), Brown- 
son leads the GOP ticket in newspaper polls, but still is 
no better than an even bet against Barr, who is backed 
by Indianapolis Mayor Phil Bayt (D). However, Brown- 
son’s margins in past races have ranged from 20,000 
up to 50,000 votes, so he can withstand some losses. 

9th District (Southeast) -- Eight-term Rep. Earl 
Wilson vs. Bartholomew County Sheriff Earl Hogan (D). 
In this closely balanced district, Wilson losthalfhis plu- 
rality between 1952 and 1956, when he won by 9,461 votes. 
In the last off-year, 1954, his margin was only 3,935 
votes. Hogan is a new candidate. 

5th District (Central) -- Four-term Rep. John V. 
Beamer (R) vs. J. Edward Roush (D). This district is 
likely to tip only if a strong Democratic trend develops, 
as happened in 1948, Beamer won in 1954 by 11,456 votes. 

4th District (Northeast, Fort Wayne) -- Four-term 
Rep. E. Ross Adair (R) vs. W. Robert Fleming (D), This 
district, like the 5th, last went Democratic in the 1948 
tide. Adair is more entrenched than Beamer, with a 1954 
plurality of 24,052 votes. 


lowa 


Governor -- Gov. Herschel C. Loveless (D), 47, vs. 
William G. Murray (R), 55, of Ames, professor of eco- 
nomics at Iowa State College. 

Loveless, a former railroader and mayor of Ottumwa 
who lost a gubernatorial race in 1952, defeated incumbent 
Leo A, Hoegh (R) by 29,469 votes in 1956 to become the 
first Democratic Governor in 20 years. The President 
carried Iowa by 227,000votes. Loveless was renominated 
without opposition. 

Murray, whose interest in politics stems from his 
1955-56 service on the Iowa Taxation Study Committee, 
made his state political debut inthis year’s gubernatorial 
primary, when he defeated veteran Lt. Gov. W.H. Nicholas 
(R) by a 4-3 margin. 

The chief issue in the general electionis the same one 
on which Murray won the primary. Murray favors and 
Loveless opposes an increase in the state sales tax from 
2 to 3 percent, with the extra penny to be earmarked for 
local school districts to reduce their property tax levies. 

Republicans may have made some headway with the 
charge that Loveless received but did not acknowledge a 
$17,500 contribution from the Teamsters in his 1956 cam- 
paign. But a follow-up charge that his campaign benefited 














from some of the Greenlease kidnap money seems to have 
boomeranged. 

So far, there is little to indicate that Murray has 
broken Loveless’ winning combination of organization 
strength in the cities and folksy appeal in rural and 
small town areas, where his anti-tax-increase stand is 
undoubtedly popular. Outlook: _Leans Democratic, 

Senator -- No election. 

House _-- Democrats hold one seat; Republicans, 
seven. The lone Democratic seat (6th) is in doubt; 











and_ so are three of the Republican districts (4th, 5th, 
2nd), The other Republican seats should survive anything 
but a major statewide sweep, and that ‘is not visible 
now, 

6th District (Northwest) -- Freshman Rep. Merwin 
Coad (D) vs. Robert E, Waggoner (R), former aide to Sen, 
Thomas E, Martin (R). Coad beat the Republican incum- 
bent in 1956 by only 198 votes, but he is better established 
in the district than Waggoner. This is the biggest farm 
district in the state and the outcome depends on how the 
corn-hog producers, who have had a prosperous year, 
feel about Coad’s opposition to the Administration farm 
program. Indications are they agree with him. 

4th District (Southeast) -- John Kyl (R) vs. Steven V. 
Carter (D). Carter contested his 1956 loss to Rep. Karl 
M, LeCompte (R) by 1,618 votes, but the House ruled 
LeCompte the winner. LeCompte is not seeking reelec- 
tion, however, and both parties rate this one a toss-up, 

5th District (Central, Des Moines) -- Eight-term 
Rep. Paul Cunningham (R) vs. Neal E. Smith (D), former 
national president of the Young Democrats. Cunningham 
won by only 3,760 votes in 1956, despite the President’s 
22,000-vote plurality, has since lost some of his usual 
labor support. Smith overcame stiff intra-party opposi- 
tion to win the nomination, and does not have full party 
backing. The outcome of the Governor’s race could be a 
decisive factor here. 

2nd District (Northeast) -- Ten-term Rep. Henry O, 
Talle (R) vs. Leonard G, Wolf (D), the 1956 candidate, 
Talle’s margin fell from 45,132 votes in 1952to a 5,156- 
vote edge over Wolf two years ago. Democrats have sent 
in a host of national speakers to aid Wolf. Again, both 
parties say it’s close. 











Kansas 


Governor -- Gov. George Docking (D), 54, vs. Clyde 
M. Reed (R), 44, Parsons newspaper publisher. 

Docking, the defeated Democratic gubernatorial can- 
didate in 1954, overcame the President’s 270,000-vote 
plurality and won over a badly divided Republican party in 
1956 by ahealthy 115,361-vote majority to become the fifth 
Democratic Governor in 95 years. The way was paved 
for Docking’s victory by a bitter Republican primary, in 
which the incumbent Governor, Fred Hall (R), who had 
vetoed a state right-to-work law, was beaten by State 
Rep. Warren W., Shaw (R). 

Hall attempted a comeback in the 1958 gubernatorial 
primary but lost by a 4-1 margin to Reed, the son and 
namesake of the former Governor and Senator. 

The combination of factors at work in Kansas this 
year makes the state a hard one to analyze. Both parties 
can list a number of favorable factors. 

Reed gives the GOP both a fresh face and a familiar 
name to offer Kansas voters. His decisivedefeat of Hall 
after a campaign that was singularly free from bitterness 
has given the party a greater degree of unity than it has 
known for years. The substantial improvement in the 
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farm situation also brightens GOP chances, As in Iowa, 
Republicans have charged that Docking received Teamster 
money in his last campaign. 

Against all this, Democrats rely on Docking’s own 
record in office, which features a policy of open-door 
hospitality to all voters and some successful maneuvers 
to put the GOP state legislature on the unpopular side of 
tax fights. The past two years alsohave seen an intensive 
Democratic organization drive, under state chairman 
Frank Theis, which has, among other things, given the 
Democrats their strongest slate of Congressional candi- 
dates in Kansas history. 

Unassessed as a political factor is the right-to-work 
referendum, which will be on the ballot in November and 
which is given a good chance of passing. Both Docking 
and Reed oppose right-to-work, but it is Democrat Dock- 
ing who stands to gain most from the organized labor 
drive to defeat the referendum. 

The really remarkable growth inDemocratic organi- 
zation strength here may give Docking a slight edge, but 
Kansas always has done well by the Republican Reeds. 
Outlook: Doubtful. 

.Senator -- No election. 

House -- Democrats have one seat; Republicans, five. 
The 1956 Congressional election was the closest in recent 
Kansas history. No Representative won by more than 5 
percent of the vote. The lone Democratic seat (5th) and 
one Republican seat (6th) could easily switch because of 
conditions peculiar tothe districts, sothey merit the most 
attention. But none of theother four Republican seats is 
so secure it could withstand a major statewide Democratic 




















trend. In order of their possible vulnerability, they are 


the lst, 3rd, 4th and 2nd. 

5th District (Southwest) -- Freshman Rep. J. Floyd 
Breeding (D) vs. State Sen. Clifford R. Hope Jr. (R). 
Breeding won by 1,335 votes in 1956 after Hope’s father, 
who held the seat for 32 years, retired. Young Hope, on 
his name alone, is a formidable contender against Breed- 
ing. Both sides call this one Doubtful. 

6th District (Northwest) -- Six-term Rep. Wint Smith 
(R) vs. Elmo J. Mahoney (D), who is making his third 
straight try for the seat. The omens of a switch are 2ll 
present. In 1954, Smith won by 5,462 votes; in 1956, by 
2,212. In this year’s GOP primary, he received a min- 
ority of all votes in the three-man field and had only a 
49-vote edge over his closest competitor. 

The candidates in the other four races, where Repub- 
licans have a slight edge: 

lst District (Northeast, Topeka) -- Two-term Rep. 
William H, Avery (R)vs. Robert W.Domme(D), The dis- 
trict went Democratic in 1952. Averywonboth his races 
by about 9,000 votes. Domme has strong labor backing. 

3rd District (Southeast) -- Four-term Rep. Myron 
V. George (R) vs. Denver D, Hargis (D). George won the 
last two times by 8,000-9,000 votes. 

4th District (East-Central, Wichita) -- Eleven-term 
Rep. Edward H. Rees (R) vs. Warner Moore (D). Rees 
won the last two times by 16,000-17,000 votes. 

2nd District (East, Kansas City) -- Seven-termRep. 
Errett P. Scrivner (R) vs. Newell A. George (D). Scrivner 
beat George the last twotimes by 11,000 and 17,000 votes. 


Michigan 
Governor -- Gov. G. Mennen Williams (D), 47, vs. 


Paul D. Bagwell (R), 44, of East Lansing, Michigan State 
University communications professor. 
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Williams, seeking an unprecedented sixth term, 
rolled up his biggest plurality -- 290,313 votes -- in 1956. 
He defeated an insurgent Democrat inthis year’s primary 
by a 6-1 margin, and Democrats outpolled Republicans in 
that primary for the first-time in Michigan history. 

Bagwell, making his first race for state office, has 
hammered hard at Williams’ tax policies, which he says 
have driven industry from the state. He also has de- 
nounced Williams’ political partner, United Auto Workers 
President Walter P. Reuther. His speeches have been 
well received. 

But Williams’ personal popularity, plus the vote- 
getting strength of the state Democratic organization and 
its partners in organized labor, plus the impact of the 
auto industry recession, plus the Republicans’ lack of 
campaign funds make this race no contest. Williams 
should roll up a margin big enough to boost his Presi- 
dential stock. Outlook: Safe Democratic. 

Senator -- Sen, Charles E, Potter (R), 41, vs. Lt. 
Gov. Philip A. Hart (D), 45, of Birmingham. 

Potter, a three-term Representative, was elected to 
his first term in the Senate by 44,936 votes in 1952, when 
President Eisenhower carried the state by more than 
320,000 votes. Generally, he has backed the President's 
program in Congress. 

Hart, like Potter a seriously wounded veteran of 
World War II, married into the wealthy Briggs family‘ of 
Detroit and was elected lieutenant governor in 1954 and 
1956. His views put him inthe liberal Democratic camp. 

So extensive has been the Democratic trend in Michi- 
gan that Potter is now the lastRepublicanin major state- 
wide office. A definite underdog, he is waging a vigorous 
campaign, portraying himself as an independent Senator 
and alleging Hart would be ‘‘bossed’’ byReuther and other 
labor leaders. 

This race is not as one-sided as the contest for 
Governor. Potter has real personal appeal and is well- 
known throughout the state. Hart, likeSen, Pat McNamara 
(D Mich.), is a Detroit area Catholic, while Potter is an 
upstate Protestant. 

All the basic factors inthe state -- issues, organiza- 
tion and economic conditions -- point Democratic, and 
the Williams coattails will help Hart, too. Outlook: 
Leans Democratic. 

House -- Democrats hold all six seats in Wayne 
County (Detroit); Republicans, all 12 upstate. 

The six Democratic seats are considered safe from 
upset this year. That includes the 17th District, which is 
statistically doubtful. Two-term Rep. Martha W, Grif- 
fiths (D), who won with 53.3 percent of the vote in 1956, 
is seen as asure winner over Lucas S, Miel (R) this year. 

Two of the Republican districts (6th, 7th) are in 
jeopardy; four others are threatened (18th, 12th, 11th, 


9th), but less ser oue’y. 
th District (East Central, Flint, Lansing) -- Fresh- 


man Rep. Charles E. Chamberlain (R) vs. ex-Rep. Don 
Hayworth (D 1955-57). A real switch district including 
some of the state’s most hard-hit industrial areas. Hay- 
worth won by 3,990 votes in 1954; Chamberlain beat him 
by 3,967 votes in 1956, when Mr. Eisenhower carried this 
district by 47,000. Hayworth should win ifhe gets united 
backing, but he may not get that backing. This district 
has more auto workers than any other in the country, 
and Hayworth lost UAW support in 1956. He defeated 
the UAW’s choice for the nomination in the primary this 
year. The defeated candidate himself is backing Hayworth 
but all elements of the big union may not fall into line. 
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7th District (East Central) -- FreshmanRep. Robert 
J. McIntosh (R) vs. James G, O’Hara (D). McIntosh won 
his first race in 1956 by 15,746 votes. O’Hara won a very 
close primary by only 23 votes, but the primary fight 
seems not to have split the party. Democrats have made 
major gains in’ registration in key Macomb County. 

18th District (Southeast, Pontiac) -- Freshman Rep. 
William S, Broomfield (R) vs. State Rep. Leslie H. Hud- 
son (D). Broomfield had a healthy 33,449-vote marginin 
his first race, but the movement of new workers into this 
area, on the fringe of Detroit,boosts Democratic hopes. 

12th District (Upper Peninsula) -- Seven-term Rep. 
John B, Bennett (R) vs. Joseph S, Mack (D), who lost by 
10,287 votes in 1956. Top of the ticket Democratic 
strength should help Mack, but Bennett has drawn labor 
and independent support in the past. 

llth District (North) -- Three term Rep. Victor A, 
Knox (R) vs. Prentiss M. Brown Jr. (D), who lost by 
11,514 votes in 1956. 

9th District (Northwest) -- Freshman Rep. Robert P. 
Griffin (R) vs. Jan B, Vanderploeg (D). Griffin had a 
14,557-vote edge in 1956. 


Minnesota 


Governor -- Gov. Orville L. Freeman (D), 40, vs. 
ex-Rep. George MacKinnon (R 1947-49), 52, of Maple 
Plain. 

Freeman, seeking his third term after a defeat in 
1952, had a margin of 45,984 votes in 1956. 

MacKinnon did not attempt a political comeback after 
his 1948 defeat in the 3rd District race. He was U.S, at- 
torney in St. Paul from 1953 until early this year, when 
he resigned to accept the GOP gubernatorial nomination. 

Both men had nominal opposition in the primary, but 
Freeman outpolled MacKinnon by better than a 3-2 mar- 
gin. That is taken as a good indication of the probable 
November outcome, Outlook: Safe Democratic. 

Senator -- Sen. Edward J. Thye (R), 62, vs. Rep. 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D 1949-59), 42, of St. Paul. 

Thye, who established his record as a formidable 
vote-getter in two successful campaigns for Governor, 
is seeking his third full term in the Senate. He won by 
195,638 votes in 1952, running well ahead of President 
Eisenhower in the state. An independent Republican, he 
has deviated from his general support of the Administra- 
tion fairly frequently in recent years, particularly onfarm 
policy. He led a vigorous fight against the 1958 reduction 
in dairy price supports 

McCarthy, a former college teacher, is giving up a 
safe House seat from the 4th District to make his first 
statewide race. He has been the leader of a small but 
articulate group of liberalHouse Democrats during the 
past two Congresses. He defeated Mrs. Eugenie Ander- 
son, former ambassador to Denmark, for the endorsement 
of the Democratic-Farmer Labor convention, then won a 
decisive 3-1 victory over two opponents in the primary. 

Most early forecasts gave Thye a decided edge in 
this race. His past vote-getting prowess and his state- 
wide reputation seemed more than enough to offset the 
growing organization strength of Minnesota Democrats. 
But in the September primary, McCarthy surprisingly 
outpolled Thye by a 6-5 margin. The latest statewide 
poll confirms the closeness of the race, with McCarthy 
leading Thye 51 to 44 percent among likely voters. 

On an individual basis McCarthy could hardly hope to 
exhibit such strength against Thye. McCarthy’s political 
background is almost entirely in St. Paul, whichdoes not 





strengthen him for a statewide race. Andhe is a Catholic 
running against a Lutheran in a predominantly Protestant 
State, 

The clue to his strength is the apparent success of 
the Democratic campaign to turn the current anti-GOP 
sentiment in the state against Thye personally and muster 
a party-line vote for McCarthy. In this effort, McCarthy 
has powerful help from Freeman and Sen. Hubert H, 
Humphrey (D Minn.). 

Whether Thye can succeed in rallying his personal 
following to overcome the current handicap of his party 
label will determine the outcome of the election. Outlook: 
Doubtful, ? 

House -- Democrats hold five seats; Republicans, 
four. Republican incumbents are seriously threatened 
in one district (7th) and challenged in another (Ist), 
Democratic incumbents are seriously threatened in one 
district (9th) and challenged in another (3rd). 

7th District (Central) -- Ten-term Rep. H. Carl 
Andersen (R) vs. A.I, Johnson (D), speaker of the state 
house of representatives. Andersen, an outspoken critic 
of Administration farm policy, had his closest race in 
1954, when he won by 5,980 votes. Johnson is considered 
the strongest candidate the Democrats have ever run 
against him, and he reportedly has captured much of 
Andersen’s vital Farmers’ Union support. Johnson out- 
drew Andersen by 3,000 votes in the primary 

lst District (South) -- Freshman Rep. Albert H. Quie 
(R) vs. Eugene P. Foley (D). Republicans were shocked 
when Quie defeated Foley by only 602 votes in the Feb, 18 
special election. The district had been considered safe 
Republican territory up to. that time. In the September 
primary, Quie had a 6-5 edge over Foley, and he is fav- 
ored to hold the seat unless a major statewide Demo- 
cratic trend develops. 

9th District (Northwest) -- Two-term Rep. Coya 
Knutson (D) vs. StateRep. OdinLangen (R). Mrs. Knutson 
took this seat from the GOP by 2,335 votes in 1954, held 
it by 5,979 votes in 1956. This spring her husband de- 
manded that she quit politics and come home. She re- 
fused, and defeated a factional rival in the September 
Democratic primary by a 5-4 margin. Republicans have 
been very hopeful about taking this seat, butLangen drew 
an unexpectedly small vote in the primary. Mrs. Knutson 
may still be in trouble, however, because of her per- 
sonal problems. 

3rd District (Minneapolis) -- Five-term Rep. Roy 
W. Wier (D) vs. State Rep. Leonard E. Lindquist (). 
Evenwhile winning five times, Wier has never succeeded 
in drawing more than 55 percent of the vote, so he is al- 
ways a somewhat vulnerable target. Republicans consider 
Lindquist a strong candidate, but Wier outdrew him 8-5 
in the primary vote. 

















Missouri 


Governor -- No election, 

Senator -- Sen. Stuart Symington (D), 57, vs. Hazel 
Palmer (R), 54, Sedalia attorney. 

Symington, seeking a second term, after a 150, 353- 
vote victory in 1952, is considered a shoo-in against his 
political novice opponent, Like Gov. Williams in Michi- 
gan, he should get a big enough vote to help his national 
ambitions, Outlook: Safe Democratic. 

House -- Democrats have 10 seats; Republicans, 
one, ‘The lone Republican seat (2nd)is in jeopardy and 











so is one Democratic seat (7th), There is risk for two 





other Democrats (4th, 11th), but with the Symington 
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coattails available it would be_ surprising if Democrats 
took a net loss here, 

2nd District (St. Louis County) -~- Three-term Rep, 
Thomas B, Curtis (R) vs. James L, Sullivan (D), who lost 
by 8,759 votes in 1956, Curtis, the only Republican in the 
state delegation, has seen his lead cut from 30,417 votes 
in 1952 as more and more Democrats have moved into 
new subdivisions in his district. His personal organiza- 
tion seems as potent as ever, but this year he not only has 
to fight the population trend but the fact that Symington, 
who lives in the district, heads the Democratic ticket. 
This is a very tough district to hold. 

7th District (Southwest, Ozarks) -- Freshman Rep. 
Charles H, Brown (D) vs. State Sen. Noel Cox (R). Brown 
scored one of the prime upsets of the 1956 election when 
he defeated veteran Rep. Dewey Short (R) bya scant 1,060 
votes. He has worked hard to entrench himself in this 
normally Republican territory, but Republicans are confi- 
dent Cox, a farmer and businessman, can reclaim the 
seat. Brown should be benefited by Symington’s coattails, 
but he is endangered by the possibility of a light Demo- 
cratic vote. 

11th District (Central) -- Five-termRep. Morgan M. 
Moulder (D) vs. Don W, Owensby (R), Moulder’s own mar- 
gins have been dwindling while Democratic pluralities 
generally have increased in the state. He won by only 
2,308 votes in 1956 and his 1958 primary election oppon- 
ent drew more than 40 percent of the vote. The Syming- 
ton appeal here may be enough to boost Moulder to another 
victory. 

4th District (West, Kansas City suburbs) -- Two- 
term Rep. George H. Christopher (D) vs. James A, Rahm 
(R). This district went Republican in 1952, Christopher 
won it by 3,860 votes in 1954 and 6,714 in 1956, This 
year, Jackson County (Kansas City) Democrats decided 
to drop Christopher for the former mayor of Independ- 
ence, But Christopher picked up enough votes in the dis- 
trict’s rural counties to win the primary by about 1,200 
votes. He could be in trouble in the general election 
unless the Jackson County leaders give him full support. 


Nebraska 


Governor -- Gov. Victor E, Anderson (R), 56, vs. 
Ralph G, Brooks (D), 59, McCook educator. 

Anderson is seeking a thirdterm, He won very com- 
fortably in 1954 and 1956 and nothing indicates he has 
serious problems this time. Brooks is a newcomer to 
statewide races and, though he is an effective speaker, 
he seems not to have made any wide impact on the voting 
populace. Nebraska farmers are enjoying their most 
prosperous year in adecade. There is some discontent 
with Anderson’s school and tax policies, but not enough 
to swing the election. Outlook: Safe Republican. 
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Omahan opposing a Lincoln man for what is, traditionally, 
the Omaha seat. Outlook: Safe Republican, 

House -- Republicans hold all four seats. One (the 
3rd) is doubtful; in two others (lst, 4th), Democrats may 
make inroads but the incumbents have such large margins 
they appear to be unbeatable. The last seat (2nd), though 
statistically doubtful, seems sure to remain Republican 

















this year. 
rd District (Northeast) -- Three term Rep. Robert 

D. Harrison (R) vs. Lawrence Brock (D), cattle feeder. 
Harrison defeated Brock by only 246 votes in 1956. 
Harrison’s close call was blamed on the drought, which 
has since ended, but Brock has never really stopped cam- 
paigning and has more personal stzength now than in his 
first race. Harrison, hustling to hold the seat, will be 
helped by the vote-pulling strength of the GOP ticket, 
but the outlook is for a close race. 

4th District (Northwest) -- Eight-term Rep. A,L. 
Miller (R) vs. State Sen. Don McGinley (D), lawyer, 
rancher, Miller has won by overwhelming margins in the 
past, but McGinley poses the first real opposition to his 
seat in a decade. 

2nd District (Omaha) -- Freshman Rep, Glenn Cun- 
ningham (R) vs. Francis M, Casey(D). Cunningham won 
by the relatively small margin of 12,214 in 1956, but he 
has the backing of the city’s labor organizations as well 
as the regular GOP voters. Cunningham also has the 
advantage of having been a popular two-time Omaha may- 
or, while Casey is a politically unknown Plattsmouth 
lawyer. 


North Dakota 


Governor -- Gov. John E, Davis (R), 45, vs. John F, 
Lord (D), Mandan attorney. 

Davis was elected to his first term in 1956 with a 
comfortable plurality of 42,697 votes. Lord, aligned with 
the Old Guard Democrats in the state, won a close pri- 
mary fight. Davis has been a popular Governor, and is 
considered a cinch for reelection. Outlook: Safe Republi- 
can, 

Senator -- Sen. William Langer (R), 72, vs. State 
Sen. Raymond G, Vendsel (D), 40, of Carpio. 

Stormy. petrel Langer, who votes with the Democrats 
more often than the GOP, in effect won reelection to his 
fourth term when he overcame the Republican organiza- 
tion-endorsed candidate by a 2-1 margin in the June 24 
primary. Vendsel won the Democratic nomination by 
about the same margin, but twice as many votes were 
cast on the Republican side, Langer is considered a sure 
bet, may repeat his previous feat of carrying every county 
in the state, Outlook: Safe Republican. 

House -- Repubiicans hold both at-large seats, but 
incumbent Reps. Usher L. Burdick and Otto Krueger are 
both retiring. Republican nominees Orris G, Nordhougen 

















Senator -- Sen. Roman L. Hruska (R), 54, vs. Frank 
B. Morrison (D), 42, Lincoln attorney. 

After a single term in the House, Hruskain 1954 was 
elected by a decisive 89,460 votes to complete the unex- 
pired four years of the term of the late Sen. Hugh Butler 
(R). He had no opposition in the 1958 primary, still out- 
polled the combined vote of three Democratic aspirants. 

Morrison, whohas run unsuccessfully before for Rep- 
resentative and state office, is a Kefauver-style cam- 
paigner with good labor support. But there is little evi- 
dence he has cut into Hruska’s backing. In addition to all 
the normal advantages of being a Republican candidate in 
Nebraska, Hruska has going for him the fact that he is an 


and Don L. Short are favored to succeed them. But 
Burdick’s son, Quentin N, Burdick (D), is given an outside 
chance to gain one of the seats, primarilyon the basis of 
his ‘amily name. However, when young Burdick was the 
Democratic nominee against Sen. Milton R, Young (R) in 
1956, he lost by 67,386 votes. The other Democrat is 
S.B. Hocking, who was beaten badly in a 1956 try for the 


House. 
Ohio 


Governor -- Gov. C, William O’Neill (R), 42, vs. 
Michael V. DiSalle (D), 50, former mayor of Toledo and 
head of the Office of Price Stabilization. 
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O’Neill, the ‘‘boy wonder’”’ of the Ohio GOP, served 
three terms as state attorney general, then bounced into 
the governorship in 1956 by a hefty 427,885-vote margin 
over DiSalle. They are meeting again, under very 
changed circumstances, for the right to be the state’s 
first four-year Governor. 

O’Neill’s first term was a rough one. He worked his 
way into and out of a number of jams, involving such 
problems as state employees’ salaries, highway right-of- 
ways and, most recently, supplemental unemployment 
benefits. Along the way, too, he managed to aggravate 
elements of State Chairman Ray Bliss’s efficient organi- 
zation by his handling of patronage matters. 

O’Neill had a mild heart attack last January, 
from which he quickly recovered. But during his 
recuperation, independent Republican Charles P. Taft 
of Cincinnati filed for Governor as a ‘“‘stand-by’’ 
candidate. The anti-O’Neill symptoms within the COP 
showed up in the May primary when Taft received 
36 percent of the vote, without conducting any kind 
of a public campaign. 

Since that primary shocker, O’Neill has devoted him- 
self to repairing his relations with the state organization 
and the consensus is that Bliss’s much admired apparatus 
is again functioning at full efficiency. 

DiSalle, who had lost the 1952 Senate race to Sen. 
John W. Bricker (R) before his 1956 defeat by O’Neill, 
won the 1958 nomination by taking 37 percent of the total 
vote in a strong seven-man gubernatorial primary field. 
In that primary, Democrats outpolled Republicans for the 
first time in recent years, but the cheer this brought was 
somewhat offset by the bitterness of the struggle for the 
nomination. 

The overriding issue in the state -- dominating any 
of the individual contests -- is the right-to-work referen- 
dum. There is a real possibility that Ohio may become 
the largest industrial state yet toembrace right-to-work, 
but it is far from a certainty. 

DiSalle early came out against right-to-work but he 
has not made his stand a prominent feature of his cam- 
paign. O’Neill came out for right-to-work a few weeks 
ago, and since then has madeit anincreasingly important 
part of his personal platform. 

His promise to campaign against union racketeering, 
however, may have been damaged somewhat by the Demo- 
cratic charge that O’Neill himself received Teamster 
help in his 1956 campaign. 

Competent observers in Ohio disagree on whether 
Ohio voters regard the right-to-work fight as a party- 
line battle. Most, but not all GOP candidates, favor 
the proposed law. Observers do agree that labor’s 
registration drive, aimed at beating right-to-work, also 
should benefit DiSalle, and they say DiSalle has made 
inroads on O’Neill’s strength, independently of this 
particular issue. 

Whether DiSalle can emulate Lausche’s feat of 
winning statewide election as a big-city Catholic is still 
another question. 

For more reasons than one, this race is a real 
puzzler. Outlook: Doubtful. 

Senator -- Sen. John W. Bricker (R), 65, vs. ex- 
Rep. Stephen M, Young (D), 69, of Cleveland. 

Bricker, who has become something of the symbol of 
conservative Republicanism, is seeking his third term. 
His margin of victory in 1952 was 315,631 votes. 

Young served four non-consecutive terms as Repre- 
sentative at-large, from 1933-37, 1941-43 and 1949-51. 








This is his first race since his defeat for reelection to 
the House in 1950. 

Parts of Ohio are still feeling the effects of the re. 
cession, but Young’s campaign has not seemed to exploit 
any of the possible latent discontent. Bricker Oct, 14 
came out for the right-to-work proposition. 

Outlook: Leans Republican. 

House -- Democrats hold six seats; Republicans, 17, 
One Democrat (6th) and six Republicans (3rd, 16th, lith, 
10th, 15th, 14th) are threatened to some extent, but there 
is little likelihood of a large-scale switch in the Con- 
gressional delegation. The threatened districts: 

th District (South) -- Ten-term Rep. James G, Polk 
(D) vs. Elmer S, Barrett (R). Polkhas gradually built up 
his margins from 324 votes in 1952 to a still-fragile 
11,929 in 1956. He mayhave trouble holding his personal 
following in this generally GOP area this year, 

3rd District (Dayton) -- Three-term Rep. Paul F, 
Schenck (R) vs. Thomas B, Talbot (D). Talbot lost by 
4,774 votes in 1952; 8,116 votesin 1954. Schenck boomed 
his margin to 41,370 in 1956, but the effects of the reces- 
sion may make the race close again. 

16th District (Canton) -- Four-term Rep. Frank T, 
Bow (R) vs. John Gust Freedom (D), This area has some 
of the worst unemployment in the state, but Bow had a 
margin of 19,118 votes in 1956, did even better in 1954, 

llth District (Northeast) -- Freshman Rep. David 
Dennison (R) vs. Robert E, Cook (D). Dennison won by 
27,876 votes in 1956, but Democrats rate Cook a strong 
candidate, call the race a ‘‘sleeper.”’ 

10th District (Southeast) -- Homer E, Abele (R) vs. 
Walter H. Moeller (D). Rep. Thomas A, Jenkins (R) is 
retiring. The aftermath of a serious GOP split in the 
primary, plus the personal appeal of Moeller, a clergy- 
man, may give Democrats a chance inanormally Repub- 
lican district. 

15th District (East) -- Two-term Rep. John E, Hen- 
derson (R) vs. Herbert U. Smith (D). Henderson, who won 
by only 5,729 votes in 1954, beat Smith by 19,172 in 1956, 

14th District (Akron) -- Four-term Rep. William H, 
Ayres (R) vs. Jack B, Arnold (D). Despite the recession, 
Ayres should win on his 37,159-vote 1956 margin. 

Republicans are expected to hold the Sth and 12th 
Districts, where Reps. Cliff Clevenger (R) and John M, 
Vorys (R), are retiring. The same is true of the 17th 
District, where Lawrence Burns Jr., 48, Coshocton at- 
torney, the state committeeman for the district, was 
named Oct. 11 toreplace the lateRep. J. Harry McGregor 
(R) on the ballot. 

















South Dakota 


Governor -- Attorney General Phil Saunders (R), 38, 
vs. Ralph Herseth (D), 49, Houghton rancher and business- 
man, for the seat of retiring Gov. Joe Foss (R). 

Saunders, elected to two terms as attorney general, 
won a decisive victory over two opponents in the June 
gubernatorial primary, carrying 63 of 67 counties. 

Herseth, former minority leader of the state senate, 
showed surprising strength in 1956 when he received 
slightly over 45 percent of the yote as Democratic guber- 
natorial candidate against Foss. He was unopposed for 
renomination this year. 

Herseth’s race was only part of an amazing Demo- 
cratic resurgence in 1956, the product in part of local 
conditions and in part of a major organizational effort. 
Democrats in 1956 elected their first Representative in 
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20 years and came within 4,620 votes of defeating Sen. 
Francis Case (R). 

The farm picture has improved markedly in South 
Dakota since 1956, but the Democratic revolt has not 
died down, The controversial 1956 law revising property 
tax assessments still provides the Democrats with anef- 
fective campaign issue. 

Despite the heavy Republican edge in registration, 
the latest statewide poll gives Saunders only 48.8 percent 
of the vote; Herseth, 46.3 percent andthe rest undecided. 
Outlook: Doubtful. 

Senator -- No election. 

House -- Democrats and Republicans each have one 
Representative. The Democratic seat is in more danger 











than the Republican, but both incumbents are favored. 

Ist District (East) -- Freshman Rep. George S. 
McGovern (D) vs. Gov. Joe Foss (R). 

McGovern, a decorated veteran of World War II and 
former political science teacher who steered the success- 
ful Democratic organization efforts in the state for sev- 
eral years, defeated Rep. Harold O. Lovre (R) by 10,681 
votes in 1956. 

Foss, a Marine Corps flying hero who has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘the most popular man in South Dakota 
politics,’’ was reelected to his second term as Governor 
in 1956 by 56,621 votes. 

Both men are rated as top-notch campaigners. Re- 
publicans have attacked McGovern’s record as being ‘‘too 
pro-labor.’’ McGovern, in turn, has tried tolink Foss to 
the Administration farm program, still not too popular in 
South Dakota. McGovern also has filed suit against an 
Eastern publisher for conducting a ‘‘smear campaign’’ to 
link him to Communist-front groups. Members of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee have denied 
McGovern had any such connections. 

Democrats believe McGovern has the toughest fight 
of any Democratic incumbent in the country because of 
Foss’s tremendous personal appeal. But the latest poll 
of the districts puts McGovern ahead, 56.5 percent to 41.3 
percent. 

2nd District (West) -- Four-termRep. E.Y. Berry (R) 
vs. J.T. McCullen (D). Berryhadhis smallest margin -- 
7,697 votes -- in 1956. The latest polls give him a 12 
percent lead, but his opponent has been gaining and many 
voters say they are undecided. 





Wisconsin 


Governor -- Gov. Vernon W. Thomson (R), 53, vs. 
State Sen. Gaylord A. Nelson (D), 42, of Madison. 

Thomson, former state attorney general, received 
51.9 percent of the vote in 1956 whenhe defeated William 
Proxmire (D) for Governor. An independent Republican, 
he has largely managed to stay clear of the factional 
fighting within the GOP. He was renominated without 
opposition. 

_ Nelson, who like Proxmire is in the liberal wing of 
the state Democratic party, is making his first statewide 
race. He was nominated without opposition. 

Proxmire’s surprise victory in the 1957 special Sen- 
ate election was just one symptom of the Democratic 
resurgence in Wisconsin. In this year’s September pri- 
mary, Democrats outpolled Republicans for the first time 
in the state’s history. 

However, Thomson is regarded as the strong man 
on the GOP ticket, and he personally outdrew Nelson 
by 7,000 votes in the primary. 
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Thomson’s personal strength may give him a slight 
edge, but it could be offset by the general Democratic 
trend in the state: Outlook: Doubtful. 

Senator -- Sen. William Proxmire (D), 42, vs. Roland 
J. Steinle (R), 62, of Wauwatosa, former state supreme 
court justice. 

Proxmire lost campaigns for Governor in 1952, 
1954 and 1956, then defeated ex-Gov. Walter J. Kohler 
(R) by 123,054 votes in the 1957 special election for 
the remainder of the term of the late Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R). He is the first Democratic Senator from 
Wisconsin since 1932. 

The Republican party was badly divided in that 1957 
race, and Proxmire’s victory was attributed as much 
to the disaffection of conservative Republicans as to his 
own vote-getting strength. 

The selection of Steinle by the Republican convention 
-- he was unopposed in the September primary -- was a 
move to reunify the party. A onetime Milwaukee Repub- 
lican chairman, he has been out of active politics since 
his appointment to a judicial post in 1940. His political 
views are conservative and his entourage includes some 
of McCarthy’s former associates, 

Proxmire has alienated parts of the Democratic 
organization by his independent campaign tactics and 
he has been tagged by Republicans as ‘‘the most spend- 
thrift Democrat in the Senate.’’ But he is an indefati- 
gable campaigner, and Steinle’s quieter campaign ap- 
parently has not had the impact Republicans hoped on 
Wisconsin voters. 

Steinle polled a slightly larger vote than Proxmire 
in the September primary, but Proxmire’s campaigning 
since then has established him as a clear favorite. 
Outlook: Leans Democratic. 

House -- Democrats hold three seats: Republicans, 
seven. One Democrat (9th) is challenged but favored; 
two Republicans are doubtful (lst, 2nd) and a third is 


SS but favored (3rd), 
istrict (West) -- Two-termRep. Lester Johnson 


(D) vs. Charles A. Hornback (R). Johnson won by 10,251 
votes in 1954, by 3,452 in 1956. He received a higher 
proportion of the primary vote this September than he 
ever had before but still trailed Hornback slightly. 
The state trend should help Johnson in the country’s 
biggest dairy district. 

lst District (South, Racine, Kenosha) -- Eleanor 
J. Smith (R) vs. Gerald T. Flynn (D). The seat has been 
vacant since the death last January of Mrs. Smith’s 
husband, Rep. Lawrence H. Smith (R). Flynn hada 
tough primary fight and he may not get united party 
backing. But Democrats polled 56 percent of the pri- 
mary vote and Wisconsin never has elected a woman to 
major public office. 

2nd District (South-Central, Madison) -- Fresh- 
man Rep. Donald E, Tewes (R) vs. Robert W, Kasten- 
meier (D). Tewes beat Kastenmeier by 19,522 votes 
in 1956, but the latter will get a boost this year from 
the fact that both Proxmire and Nelson live in this 
district. The Democratic share of the primary vote 
climbed from 31 percent in 1956 to 52 percent this 
year 

















3rd District (Southeast) -- Nine-term Rep. Gardner 
R, Withrow. (R) vs. Norman M, Clapp (D). This is the 
second-ranking dairy district in the country. Withrow’s 
margin fell from 64,743 votes in 1952 to 21,853 in 1954. 
In 1956, when Clapp was the Democratic nominee, 
Withrow won by 27,089 votes. 
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VOTING PERCENTAGES IN KEY MIDWEST DISTRICTS 


This chart shows the recent voting history of 61 Congressional districts in the Midwest that may bear watching in this election 
It also shows the recent voting for Governor in the nine states that will elect Governors in 1958. Columns 1, 2 and 3 give the 
WINNING CANDIDATE’S share of the vote in 1956, 1954 and 1952. A ‘‘t’’ indicates that the winner was not of the same party as the 
current incumbent; that is, a switched district. Columns 4 and 5 give the percentage of the vote won by Mr. Eisenhower in 1956 and 


1952. 


*Doubtful district won by less than 55 percent of total vote. 


tSwitched district. 


ILLINOIS 
*25 Gray D 
*21 Mack D 
19 Chiperfield R 
*23 Vursell R 


Chicago 
*12 Boyle D 
* 9 Yates D 
* 3 Byrne R 
4 McVey R(a) 
11 Sheehan R 


INDIANA 
* 8 Denton D 
* 1 Madden D 
4 Adair R 
5 Beamer R 
11 Brownson R 
6 Harden R 
* 3 NimtzR 
* 9 Wilson R 


IOWA 
* 6 Coad D 
* 5 Cunningham R 
4 LeCompte R + 
* 2 Talle R 


KANSAS 
* 5 Breeding D 
* 1 AveryR 
3 George R 
4ReesR 
2 Scrivner R 
* 6 Smith R 


MICHIGAN 
*12 Bennett R 
18 Broomfield R 


* 6 Chamberlain R 


9 Griffin R 
11 Knox R 
* 7 McIntosh R 


Detroit 
*17 Griffiths D 


MINNESOTA 
* 9 Knutson D 
* 3 Wier D 
7 Andersen R 
1 Andresen R(b) 





1956 


53.8% 
53.5 
55.8 
52.6 


53.2 
54.0 
51.5 
60.0 
55.5 


50.1 
52.6 
63.5 
56.4 
59.4 
55.0 
53.1 
53.4 


52.7 
52.0 
55.9 
61.5 


2 
1954 


52.6% 
54.8 
56.5 
52.9 


54,1 
60.3 
53.8f 
52.1 
50.9 


52.1 
61.4 
59.8 
53.1 
54.9 
52.5 
50.4 


HEADNOTES 


X No major party opposition. 
¢ Not seeking reelection. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 


3 4 5 
Eisenhower % 
1952 1956 1952 


MISSOURI 

56.2% T 55.9% 55.6% * 7 Brown D 
52.4 57.9 55.3 * 8 Carnahan D 
60.8 59.5 61.2 * 4 Christopher D 
58.1 59.5 59.1 * 6 Hull D 

*11 Moulder D 

* 2 Curtis R 
oly NEBR ASKA 
54.5 * 2 Cunningham R 
56.6 * 3 Harrison R 
59. 4 ng $ 4 Miller R 

F 1 Weaver R 


OHIO 

* 6 Polk D 
14 Ayres R 
16 Bow R 
11 Dennison R 
15 Henderson R 
10 Jenkins R + 

3 Schenck R 


52.6t 
56.4 
63.7 
56.9 
59.3 
55.7 
54.5 
56.4 


AKAKNA BRN 
aS e eo 
Wrouwmin’o uw 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
* 1 McGovern D 


68.74 2 Berry R 


58.8 
61.9 
62.2 


WISCONSIN 
* 9 Johnson D 
1 Smith R(c) 
2 Tewes R 
3 Withrow R 
70.97 é 7 
51.54 y : (a) Died Aug. 10, 1958. 
59.5 


59.4 (c) Died Jan, 22, 1958. 


57.3 : GOVERNORS 


62.5 
IOWA 
Loveless (D) 51.2 
KANSAS 
Docking (D) 55.5 
MICHIGAN 
Williams (D) 54.7 
MINNESOTA 
Freeman (D) 51.4 
NEBRASKA 
Anderson (R) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Davis (R) 
OHIO 
O’Neill (R) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Foss (R) + 
WISCONSIN 
Thomson (R) 


2 


1954 


3 


1952 


53.6%t 61.7%Tt 


$7.2 
52.0 
53.6 
55.3 
54.7 


52.9 
65.2 
70.4 
58.6 


52.2 
54.6 
58.3 
65.3 
54.0 
61.7 
52.6 


58.0t 
62.7 


55.4 
54.4 
54.0 
62.1 


51.4t 
53.0,7 
55.6 
52.7 
60.3 
64.2 
54.17 
56.7 
S1.5 


52.8 
53.3.7 
52.4f 
50.4 
56.9 


50.1 
58.5 
54.4 
58.8 
64.3 
64.0 
51.1 


68.5t 
69.0 


62.5 
59.4 


75.1 


(b) Died Jan. 14, 1958, Albert Quie (R) elected Feb. 18, 1958. 


51.9t 
56.34 
50.0 
55.3 f 
61.4 
78.7 
55.97 
70.2 
62.4 


4 


7 


5 


Eisenhower Y, 


1956 


61.1% 
50.5 
51.8 
52.5 
53.5 
56.0 


60.4 
67.7 
68.0 
66.4 


60.7 
54.2 
64.0 
61.7 
67.8 
64.9 
59.7 


57.5 


1952 


64.9% 
50.6 
54.9 
55.8 
55.2 
56.3 
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Presidential Report 





THE TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S OCT. 15 PRESS CONFERENCE 


Following is the compiete text of President Eisenhower's Oct. 15 press conference: 


THE PRESIDENT: Good morning. Please sitdown. I have no 
announcements. 


FOREIGN POLICY DEBATE 


Q. MARVIN L. ARROWSMITH, Associated Press: Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you subscribe to Vice President Nixon’s campaign state- 
ment, which he made in reply to Democratic criticism, that the 
Acheson foreign policy resulted in war and the Eisenhower-Dulles 
policy resulted in peace? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, again you are reading me a quotation 
that I hadn’t even read. But I do subscribe to this theory: foreign 
policy ought to be kept out of partisan debate. I have tried to live 
that doctrine and, incidentally, I notice that one of our most prom- 
inent members of the other party is a man who happened to have 
borne the responsibility of the Presidency, and he takes exactly 
the stand that I am just now expressing, that foreign policy ought 
to stop -- I mean, ought to not be within partisan debate. 

I realize that when someone makes acharge, another individ- 
ual is going to reply. Ideplorethat. They have made the charges 
about me. I will not answer, do not expect to. So I believe in the 
long term, America’s best interests in the world will be best 
served if we do not indulge in this kind of thing. 


CRITICISM AND ‘‘APPEASEMENT”’ 


Q. CHALMERS M., ROBERTS, Washington Post: Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you, in this connection, do you subscribe to the thesis that 
discussion of such situations as this Quemoy affair, in which there 
are opposition views to the Administration views, actually weakens 
the Administration’s position or ability to negotiate? 

THE PRESIDENT: No, not always, but I will tell you Mr. 
Roberts, there is a very clear distinction to be made with respect 
to foreign policy as Isee it. One is the policy and one is its opera- 
tion. 

Every single day there are new and tough decisions that have 
to be made within a foreign policy, but if you go back to 1947 and 
see the statements that are made about opposing the territorial 
expansion of Communism by force, when you go back and see what 
our policy went into in the effort to develop collective security, 
mutual aid, technical assistance, that kind of thing that, well, at 
least will help tc make the free world stronger collectively and 
each individual nationas opposed to Communism that, when you 
come down to it, are the basic parts of the policy. 

At times humans, being human, are going to make errors. I 
think they will. And therefore I do not, by any means, decry in- 
telligent questioning and criticism of any particular point. But 
when it comes to the policy that is being established, I think it has 
been standing pretty well on its own feet for a long time. 

Q. ROBERTS: Well, do youconsider, sir, itis fair to use the 
term ‘‘appeasement”’ for those who have opposed your policies 
specifically in this Quemoy case? 

THE PRESIDENT: I say this: I have spoken out against ap- 
peasement exactly as appeasement was spoken against many years 
ago in this area, Now to my mind when you give way to force and 
readjust yourself and go back through force, it can’t be anything 
else but appeasement. 


BOMBINGS OF SYNAGOGUES 


Q. MERRIMAN SMITH, United Press: Mr. President, over a 
period of months there have been bombings, explosions in the South 
and the Middle West directed against Jewish churches and Jewish 
community centers. Some of these have been attributed to people 
who describe themselves as a Confederate underground. Other 
people responsible for these explosions have been quite silent. Do 





Highlights 


President Eisenhower Oct. 15 held his 44th press con- 
ference of his second term, two weeks after his 43rd. (Weekly 
Report p. 1263) Highlights: 


@ FOREIGN POLICY -- Should be kept out of ‘‘partisan 
debate.’’ 

@ ‘“‘SOCIALIZATION’”’ -- With regard to a Republican re- 
lease saying election of Democrats would lead to ‘‘socializa- 
tion,’’ the President said politicians did ‘‘like to make things 
very positive.’’ 

@ FORMOSA -- The U.S. would not try tocompel Chiang to 
remove troops from Quemoy. 








you feel that there is anything you can do to halt or discourage 
these incidents, and do you relate them in any way, sir, to the 
school integration issue? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, that is a pretty broad question. I 
went out of my way on Sunday afternoon when I heard about the 
bombing in Atlanta to speak extemporaneously about my feeling 
about these bombings. Now, youhad certain phrases in your ques- 
tion to which I want to advert. You said these people described 
themselves as part of the Confederate underground. From baby- 
hood I was raised to respect the word ‘‘Confederate’’ very highly, 
I might add, and for hoodlums such as these to describe themselves 
as any part or any relation to the Confederacy of the mid-19th 
century is, to my mind, a complete insult to the word. Indeed, 
they should be described as nothing by Al Capones and Babyface 
Nelsons and that kind of hoodlum, 

Now, what I have done and what I will do is to continue to 
speak out against this, well knowing that the police power is cen- 
tered primarily in the state, but still doing what we can and 
making certain, as already indeed, has been done, that the facili- 
ties of the Federal Government that are asked for by local police 
agencies and governors and so on, proper o*ficials, will always 
be available. 

And I add one more word. From my own people, the Justice 
Department, I had a report that the efficiency of the Atlanta 
police force was of the highest order, and under Chief Jenkins 
was doing the finest kind of work that they could possibly conceive 
of. 


JOSEPH P, KAMP 


Q. EDWARD P, MORGAN, American Broadcasting Company: 
Mr. President, this is a question, too, that might be called one of 
political ethics, sir. In the past, Mr. President, you have had 
occasion to deplore the activities of so-called hate groups stirring 
up religious and racial prejudice, and so forth. It happens, how- 
ever, that some of these groups are prominently identified with 
the Republican side in the current political campaign. 

One of the individuals involved, a man named Kamp, pretty 
viciously attacked you and Earl Warrenin 1952. How do you feel 
about members of your party, candidates or otherwise, soliciting 
or accepting support from such people? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, Mr. Morgan, I can’t speak for other 
individuals. As a matter of fact, I am not so certain that I can 
speak in generality on this subject. 

Now just the other day someone sent me a pamphlet which I 
had never before seen because I don’t read such things ordinarily, 
but this was a pamphlet written I think by the man you named 
about me in 1952, and I am sure that there was nothing that was 
omitted in the way of name calling except the word ‘‘gentleman.”’ 
(Laughter) 

And I still have no reason for taking off after him. I deplore 
that kind of exaggeration, hate mongering, but exactly what I should 
do if that man happened, and stated-later, that he went into a 
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voting booth and voted for me, I don’t know what I could do about 
it. Do you see what I mean? 

So, there must be some limit to what you can say. I just think 
that Americans are growing up. Hopefully I believe that this im- 
prevement will continue, because if you go back to some of the 
campaign literature of the past, if you go back again to that book 
“The Presidency,’”’ I think it was by Laurent, and read it, you 
can see that some of our things today are rather mild, but not that 
I don’t deplore them, but Ido believe we are getting a little better. 

Q. MORGAN: Do you think it would help, sir, if a National 
Committee would issue a statement deploring such tactics specif- 
ically? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I hadn’t thought ofit, but so far as I 
am concerned I would deplore it as strongly as I know how. (The 
President conferred with Mr. Hagerty) 

THE PRESIDENT: Iam just told that in one of these instances 
that Mr, Knowland did repudiate this same man, and apparently he 
knew about some effort the man was trying to make. 


PRESIDENT’S MILITARY STATUS 


Q. MRS. MAY CRAIG, Portland, Maine, Press Herald: Mr. 
President, usually accurate newspapers frequently refer to you 
as ‘‘General Eisenhower.”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: What paper? 

Q. CRAIG: Usually accurate, a number, refer to you as 
General Eisenhower. 

THE PRESIDENT: 
was all, 

Q. CRAIG: Yes, sir. Ihad understood that you resigned from 
the Army when you entered the Presidency. Will you tell us what 
your status is now, and whether you wishto or can resume a mili- 
tary status when you leave the White House? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t know whether I should at this 
moment voice my future ambitions, which I assure you are very 
mild, but I will tell you this: 

I did resign, actually resigned my commission on the day I 
was nominated, and it would have been legal for me to have gone 
merely on the inactive retired list without pay. But I wrote the 
very hardest sentence that J ever wrote in my life, the one sen- 
tence resigning my commission, so today, so far as official posi- 
tion is concerned, I am exactly that, that I occupy that -- that 
any other President has occupied. 


I didn’t understand the adjective, that 


PRESIDENT’S GOLF 


Q. LAURENCE H. BURD, Chicago Tribune: Mr. President, 
different Presidents have had different favorite hobbies and sports. 
In your case you seem to find a special appeal and a special value 
in golf. Could you tell us just what this special thing is for you 
about the game? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, a funny thing, there are three that I 
like all for the same reason, golf, fishing and shooting, and I do 
because first, they take you into the fields. There is mild exercise, 
the kind that an older individual probably should have. And on top 
of it, it induces you to take at any one time two or three hours, if 
you can, where you are thinking of the bird or that ball or the wiley 
trout. Now, to my mind it is a very healthful, beneficial kind of 
thing, and I do it whenever I get a chance, as you well know. 


KNIGHT AND KNOWLAND 


Q. WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Baltimore Sun: Mr. President, 
while you are in California for about 25 hours next week, do you 
intend or hope to try to get Sen. Knowland and Gov. Knight to- 
gether, in mind, that is? 

THE PRESIDENT: I amgoing out thereto do my part the best 
I know how to help good government through Republicanism, and 
we have two Republicans there and I am going to support them 
both. 


PRESIDENT’S CAMPAIGN TOUR 


Q. ROWLAND EVANS JR., New York Herald Tribune: Mr. 
President, surely the Senate is one of the keenest battlegrounds -- 

THE PRESIDENT: What is that? 

Q. EVANS: The Senate, control of the Senate is one of the 
keenest. I noticed in the six states, as I read it, that you are 
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definitely committed to visit, four of those have no Senate contest, 
Tknow that in Wisconsin and Minnesota a Republican candidates aré~ 
very eager to have You come out there. ™, 

One, could you explain how you picked the geography of your 
campaign and, two, is there any chance at this late date that you 
might change your mind and go into one of those Middle Western 
states that is a battleground for the Senate? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, first of all, you said I am going to 
four places where there are no -- didn’t know I was going to four 
places. 

Q. EVANS: As I read it, Illinois, lowa, Kansas 2 and Colorado 
have no Senate contests. “ae 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, do you begrudge me the calheg oe 

Q. EVANS: No, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT: -- of an hour to go and see my old home- 
town? (Laughter), 

Q. EVANS: I do not, no, sir, begrudge you. 

THE PRESIDENT: All right. Inthenext place, Denver is my 
wife’s girlhood home. Her mother is not well. We are stopping 
in for a few hours. 

Q. EVANS: Yes, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT: Now, I am going -- first I am dropping 
into this corn-picking contest because I was urged to do so by both 
the people sponsoring it and by Oca ‘iculture Department, Then 
I am going definitely political in California. 

Q. EVANS: Yes, sir. ; ae 

THE PRESIDENT: Then I am coming backto Chicago. Why? 
Because Chicago is the center of communications, and unques- 
tionably there will be a regional telecast of the speech there and 
that is the reason, so I am hoping to reach all of the states of the 
belt you are talking abgue: en. somewhere in the East I think we 
have about decided I think the decision is not yet 
final. (The President &© red with Mr. Hagerty.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I should say -- I had forgotten -- in the 
West, that is in San Francisco or Los Angeles I am on an 11-state 
network, in Chicago"IS network. —--——"""~ 


FIELD MARSHAL MONTGOMER Y 


Q. HENRY N. TAYLOR, Scripps-Howard: Mr. President, al- 
though you are acivilian now, sir, 1am sure you must be interested 
in the remarks of Field Marshal Montgomery in his new book. I 
wonder if you can tell us what youthink of some of his statements 
about strategy and criticism, particularly his idea that if we had 
adopted a punch in one place rather than along a broad front, the 
war might have been ended a good deal sooner. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, it happened tohave been my respon- 
sibility to conduct the western invasion, and under the authority of 
the combined chiefs of staff, and I was given a free hand. The only 
thing I can say is this. 

We won the war in 11 months, from the day we landed, and I 
heard no single prediction before that, at that time, before we made 
that election, when that war would be over, in less than two years. 

As a matter of fact, Winston Churchill told me that if we were 
as far as Paris and captured Paris by Christmastime, he would 
remark that that was the greatest military operation of all time. 
I think I have been criticized by everybody who can write a book, 
and I will be in the future. 


BUDGET GOALS 


Q. CARLETON KENT, Chicago Sun-Times: Mr. President, 
sir, this is about the height of the budget-making time, season, for 
the various departments of the Government. Can you give us any 
kind of a preliminary estimate on what goal you are shooting for 
for the next fiscal year? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, this is what I want to do. I want to 
get it down to the last cent that I think is needed for the security 
and safety and essential services in the United States. I believe 
we are spending too much money and contemplate spending too 
much money. 

I would take an hour to tell my full feelings on it, but I think 
it is too bad that we are forgetting such words as thrift and eco- 
nomy in this country. We are suddenly getting the theory apparent- 
ly, or maybe we are reverting toatheory, that just money alone is 
going to make the United States greater, stronger both at home and 
abroad, even though you continue to depreciate the value of that 
money. 














QUEMOY TROOPS 


Q. JOHN SCALI, Associated Press: Mr. President, at his 
news conference yesterday Secretary of State Dulles said he had 
no plans whatsoever to urge Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to 
reduce the number of troops that he has on Quemoy. 

Now this has given rise to the interpretation that he has 
either somewhat toughened or reversed the position which he took 
at his news conference on Sept. 30 when he gave the impression 
that the United States would seek to persuade Generalissimo 
Chiang to reduce his forces if a dependable cease fire could be 
obtained. Do you see any conflict in the two positions, sir? 

THE PRESIDENT: I don’t know of anytwo men in Government 
that stay closer just through physical contact and through constant 
exchange of ideas than do the Secretary of State and myself. I 
read his press conference of yesterday or the day before, and I 
noted that he said he made no secret of the fact that we believe 
this very heavy advance position, strengthened with very strong 
commitments of troops, was in his opinion and that of this Gov- 
ernment, too heavy though ‘it wasn’t to our way of thinking, logical. 
But he said also we are not going to coerce or try to coerce an ally 
about something in which they believe their very existence depends. 
(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President’’.) 


CLINTON BOMBING 


Q. FRANK VAN DER LINDEN, Nashville Banner: Mr. Presi- 
dent, sir, the school board fromClinton, Tenn., has recently asked 
you for some Federal funds to repair the damage to their dynamited 
school which I believe it was estimated at about $300,000. Sir, do 
you have the Federal funds to help people in situations like this? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, there is an emergency fund that is 
made -- the appropriation made on the very minimum, I think, 
that the Congress thinks I will need normally for natural disaster 
and things that cannot possibly be foreseen. 

Now, with respect to this one, these people came up and talked 
in the White House, and there was avery sympathetic atmosphere 
created, as far as I know, because we do feel very sympathetic 
with them in their plight, and the only way that I know of that any- 
thing could be done would be out of the rather restricted law 
permitting help in Federally impacted areas. 

But in lieu of that, for the moment, the AEC has made available 
to them just 10 miles away a building that the AEC is not now 
using, and I believe was first a school building, wasn’t it? 

MR, HAGERTY: Yes, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes, it was aschool building, and they are 
using it without cost to themselves, so I am sure that they under- 
stand the Federal Government is interested. Now, I do not want to 
fail to stress again the school problem is primarily local. It 
belongs to the state, and every time if the Federal Government 
undertook, every time anything went wrong, froma water faucet on 
up, to put its funds down there, then we would be doing the kind of 
thing that all of us condemn, that is, getting the Federal Govern- 
ment’s nose into places that it shouldn’t be. 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 


Q. JOHN HERLING, Editors Syndicate: I believe, sir, you 
have set great store by the person-to-person or people-to-people 
program, especially in Latin America, Now, according to the 
AFL-CIO and other reliable agencies, this program is currently 
being endangered by the United Fruit Co., which has been fighting 
democratic trade unionism in various Central American countries, 
and thereby encouraging communistic and anti-U.S, activities. 

Now, United Fruit is also charged reliably withinstigating an 
investigation of our embassy in CostaRica. Does the Administra- 
tion plan to take steps in regard to a U.S. company with this sort 
of activities? 

THE PRESIDENT: If you have that kind of information don’t 
you think you ought to put it before a grand jury through somebody, 
because you are making all sorts of charges against a company 
which I have never heard, and you are making a speech, really -- 

Q. HERLING: No, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT -- about something that I think would have to 
be aired very, very carefully in the Justice Department or in a 
court of law to see whether there is any basis for such charges, 

Q. HERLING: Sir, I think that the information is available 
in Government agencies. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, then, give it to them. 
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SPACE AGENCY 


Q. SARAH McCLENDON, San Antonio Light: Mr, President, 
sir, Dr. Glennan, who is head of this new national aeronautics and 
space agency, has indicated that he expects to take over the 


Army’s space programs. I onder if this has your approval and 
if this means that he will alsotake over all of the space programs 
of the Air Force? * 

THE PRESIDENT: I don’t know, Idon’t believe that Dr. Glen- 
nan ever made any indication of that positive character, Now this 
is correct: I have a commission of which I am the chairman, and 
on that commission are represented all of the interested agencies 
of Government as well as I believe -- is it two or four -- two or 
four outside public citizens. They will have to be studying all of 
the reorganization that will be called for by this space agency’s 
operations, and they will do it on the basis of studies that these 
agencies themselves will make. 

‘These studies, one of them I have alreadydirected for all the 
interested agencies to see what should be taken over by the space 
agency, but it has not even come to the commission yet, much 
less the decision. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE 


Q. ROD MACLEISH, Westinghouse Broadcasting Co.: Mr. 
President, sir, it has been almost two years since the Suez crisis, 
which was the sharpest division between America and her Euro- 
pean allies since the end of the Second World War. In the light of 
European confusion and concern over our Formosa policies, how 
do you assess the Anglo-American alliance now, sir? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I have heard both the foreign minis- 
ter and the prime minister, or read statements of theirs, in which 
they said they stand firmly on the proposition that we will not 
countenance Communist expansion, territorial expansion by force. 
Now they stand -- that is the one truth on which we can all stand, 
and I think we all should stand. 


QUEMOY TROOP REDUCTION 


Q. SPENCER DAVIS, Associated Press: Mr. President, have 
you received any indication from President Chiang Kai-shek that 
he would be agreeable to a reduction of his Quemoy and Matsu 
garrisons, if the United States were to help his defense of those 
islands with increased fire power? 

THE PRESIDENT: No, I have not. (There was a chorus of 
‘*Mr. President.’’) 


DENVER TRIP 


Q. GENE WORTSMAN, Rocky Mountain News: Mr. Presi- 
dent, could you tell us of what some of your personal plans are 
while in Denver, in addition to visiting Mrs. Doud? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I hope to get an automobile and see 
something more of Denver. That is about all. I’ve nothing else. 


**SOCIALISM’”’ IN CAMPAIGN 


Q. RAY L, SCHERER, NBC: Mr, President, your meeting, 
with Republican leaders last week was followed by a statement 
which said: ‘‘Nationalization and socialization of industry is 
the clear alternative to a Republican Congress.’’ Do you sub- 
scribe to this? 

THE PRESIDENT: What? Read that quotation. 

Q. SCHERER: That: ‘‘Nationalization and socialization of 
industry is the clear alternative to a Republican Congress,”’ 
following the meeting of a week ago Monday. I was wondering if -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I read the statement and I don’t 
remember that it used that exact language. I believe it said that 
unless you supported the Republican program, that there would 
be a lead or a direction towards the left that could eventually 
become socialism, or something of that kind, but I don’t believe it 
was in the same language you gave it Ray. Now in any event it 
was not my statement, it was theirs, and I think politicians do 
love to make things very positive. (Laughter) 


QUEMOY, MATSU PLEBISCITES 


Q. ALAN S, EMORY, Middletown Daily Record, New York: 
Mr. President, the Middletown Daily Record in New York has asked 
me to request your. views on a suggestion that Quemoy and Matsu 
be the sites of plebiscites to determine to which China the people 
there would like to belong. 
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THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t want to comment on that at 
all because I don’t see very much use in such an idea, 


NUCLEAR TEST INSPECTION 


Q. CHARLES H. MOHR, Time Magazine: Mr. President, 
this is a question about nuclear test suspension, The test inspec- 
tion system agreed on technically at Geneva we are told will not 
detect underground blasts of less than five kilotons reliably. There 
must be some clear or compelling reason that you feel that you 
can still safely offer a test suspension despite this built-in ability 
to cheat, but I am not sure that I am aware of what the reasons 
are or why the possibility of cheating is not of great danger, and 
I wonder if you could comment on that for us. 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, when you are going smaller, you are 
obviously posing less danger than is inherent in one of the big 
bombs. But the technicians were trying to establish a system 
that would work for all practical purposes, I mean a technical 
system. They were technically advising. 

Now, to get 100 percent of perfection in this kind of a thing 
would unquestionably demand mechanisms, organisms, agencies 
and men at really unheard of or very, very large size, and I think 
that you could come to the old law of diminishing returns, that 
you just put too much to gain too little, and I really believe that 
they feel there is little danger in the kind of a thing which you are 
talking about. 


SPACE AGENCY 


Q, CHARLES L, BARTLETT, Chattanooga Times: Mr. 
President, have you formed a personal positionon this question of 
the transfer of a large element of the Army’s missile research 
personnel and facilities to the NASA? Dr. Glennan -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Just a minute. I just listened to a ques- 
tion here and answered it just a minute ago, Didn’t you hear it? 

Q. BARTLETT: He said Dr. Glennanhas made a very specific 
request to the Army, which would indicate that the thing -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Maybe he requested it, but Itold you there 
is astudy being made, and Idirected weeks ago all of the interested 
agencies, and finally the decision will have to be made by me as 
required by the law, after a complete examination by the com- 
mission that is set up by the law. 

Q. BARTLETT: Thenthis request, sir, should not be taken -- 

THE PRESIDENT: I have given you the answer. 


QUEMOY TROOP REDUCTION 


Q. DAVID P. SENTNER, Hearst Newspapers: Mr. President, 
in connection with the reduction of forces on Quemoy, would you 
say that we would welcome a voluntary reduction of troops by 
Chiang Kai-shek? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I would think from what I have 
inferred, my own personal convictions as a military man and I 
think as responsible for the foreign affairs of a country, what 
those convictions are, I see nothing to be done, I mean nothing of 
advantage to be accomplished by making a public statement now 
that might be misunderstood in Taipei. That’s all. 


DENIAL OF REPORTS 


Q@. DAVID KRASLOW, Miami Herald: Mr. President, the 
Air Force and the ICA have denied the General Accounting Office 
access to two internal reports. 

THE PRESIDENT: What is this? 

Q. KRASLOW: The Air Force and the International Cooper- 
ation Administration have denied the General Accounting Office 
access to two internal reports. The Air Force report deals with 
the management of the ballistic missiles program and the ICA 
report is anevaluation of the Formosa aid program. Is this policy 
of suppression in accord with your feelings? 

THE PRESIDENT: I don’t know whether it is a policy at all. 
You are bringing up two specific things of which I have not before 
heard, and I would say that if there is a complaint of this kind, 
the thing to do is to air it, give it to the proper people and let 
them bring in recommendations. 

Q. MARVIN L, ARROWSMITH, Associated Press: 
you, Mr. President. 


Thank 
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QUESADA APPOINTMENT 


President Eisenhower Sept. 30 made the following statement after appointing El. 
wood R. Quesada to head the Federal Aviation Agency (Weekly Report p. 1258): 


I have today given a recess appointment to E.R. Quesada ag 
administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, to become effec. 
tive Nov. 1, 1958. 

Before that effective date, Mr. Quesada will resign his com- 
mission as a lieutenant general on the retired list of the Regular 
Air Force, thereby qualifying under the provision of the law for 
this appointment. Mr. Quesada’s resignation represents a sacri- 
fice which I feel reflects his high sense of public duty. 

Mr. Quesada has been active in the field of aviation for 34 
consecutive years. After 27 years of active service in the Air 
Force, he was placed on the retired list of the Regular Air Force 
in 1951, after which he became engaged in civilian activities ag 
an executive in private industry. Since June 1957, he has served 
as my special assistant for aviation matters which included, 
among other things, the development within the Executive Branch 
of Government of legislation which established the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. He has clearlydemonstrated his unique knowledge of 
the compiexities and needs of civil and military aviation in the 
present age. He possesses, inthe highest degree, the qualifications 
to be the first administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 

The fact that a man of Mr. Quesada’s qualifications is obliged 
to resign his retired status inthe Regular Air Force to comply with 
the letter of the law so he can again serve his country does not, in 
my opinion, seem logical or desirable. 

I am confident that it was not the intention of the Congress that 
in Mr. Quesada’s case his additional public service should deprive 
him of the honors and status acquired during his years of service 
to his country in the military establishment and, lately, as my 
special assistant. 

I hope that the Congress, when it convenes in January, will 
adopt legislation which will restore him to the status he had prior 
to his resignation and, at the same time, permit him to serve as 
administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

The effective date of Mr. Quesada’s appointment as adminis- 
trator is Nov. 1. This will permit him to proceed immediately 
with the basic organization of the Federal Aviation Agency. It also 
will provide sufficient time to prepare for the effective transfer 
of all appropriate functions to that agency on Dec. 31, 1958. 


BINSWANGER NOTE 


President Eisenhower Oct. 8 sent a note to Frank G. Binswanger, a Philadelphia 
real estate man. Binswanger, after returning from a 30-day trip to Russia, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, wrote the President that he and his family ‘“‘felt it was imperative 
to .»,» compliment you on your present positive policy toword the Soviet Union."’ Bins- 
wanger said he “‘felt strongly’’ that the American people “‘have had it too easy .., fo 
appreciate the complete dedication that the Russian people in their slavery are giving to 
the goals their masters wish to attain."’ Following is the text of the President's Oct. 8 
reply: ‘ 


Thank you for your letter telling me of the impressions you 
and your family had after an extensive trip to Russia, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Since the Secretary of State and I have, time and 
time again, tried to point out the danger to our way of life resulting 
from the policies of the Soviet leaders, I am often astonished as 
you are, at the apparent apathy ofso many Americans, At the same 
time, I never for a moment feel that the people of our country will 
fail to respond in time of crisis. 

May I remark that one service you can perform in this situa- 
tion is to share you knowledge of this critical problem with your 
friends and associates. 

I am taking the liberty of referring your letter to the Secretary 
of State. 


UNEMPLOYMENT REDUCTION 


President Eisenhower Oct. 10 made the following statement after figures indicating 


a drop in unemployment between August and September were rel 
and Labor Departments (Weekly Report p. 1339): 





d by the Commerce 


I am gratified by the reports, just issued by the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor, that unemployment was cut by nearly 
600,000 between August and September. This is a much larger 
decline than could be expected at this time of year, and reflects 
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the accelerating rate of recovery in our economy, which began 
last April. 

It is encouraging that large numbers of persons are being 
called back to their jobs in the manufacturing industries that were 
most affected during the decline. This is reflected in the reports 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics which show an over-all increase 
in non-agricultural employment of approximately 550,000 in the 
month of September alone. This is larger by 100,000 than the in- 
crease that might be expected for seasonal reasons. 

There are also good reasons for expecting a continuing recov- 
ery in our economy during the months ahead, This will mean fur- 
ther improvements in job conditions and job prospects. 

It is noteworthy that the improvement in employment condi- 
tions revealed by these reports has been accomplished while the 
cost of living has been virtually stable. However, we must not for 
a moment relax our efforts to keep the recovery unmarred by in- 
flationary developments. 


MESSAGE TO CHIANG 


The White House Oct. 10 released the following message from President Eisen- 
hower to Chiang Kai-shek on the occasion of the 47th anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of China: 


The people of the United States join me in sending Your Ex- 
cellency and the people of China their sincerest felicitations on the 
47th anniversary of the founding of the Republic of China. 

We gladly recall on this occasion the treaty of mutual defense 
between the Republic of China and the United States. We pay 
tribute to the indomitable spirit of Free China which, tested so 
often in recent years by invasion and war, has once again been 
demonstrated in the face of Communist attack. We recognize that 
the sacrifices of Free China contribute to the survival of freedom 
everywhere. We extend our sympathy and friendship to all the 
Chinese people, being deeply conscious of the hardships and denials 
of freedom that so many of them are enduring. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


INTERCHURCH SPEECH 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's speech Oct. 12 at the laying of 
the cornerstone fcr the Interchurch Center, New York City (Weekly Report p. 1338): 


Mr, Chairman and my friends: 

As this cornerstone is placed in the walls of the Interchurch 
Center, we see in it a special meaning. That cornerstone sym- 
bolizes a prime support of our faith -- ‘“The Truth’’ that sets 
men free. The freedom of acitizen and the freedom of a religious 
believer are more than intimately related; they are mutually 
dependent. 

These two liberties give life to the heart of our Nation. We 
are politically free people because each of us is free to express 
his individual faith. As Washington said in 1793, so we can say 
today: ‘‘We have abundant reason to rejoice that in this land the 
light of truth and reason has triumphed over the power of bigotry 
and superstition, and that every person may here worship God 
according to the dictates of his own heart.”’ 

My friends, freedom has been givenone definition that has for 
me a very great appeal, and I believe it has a great appeal for 
every true American. It is this: Freedomis the priceless oppor- 
tunity for self-discipline. Can you imagine the outrage that would 
have been expressed by our first President today, had he read in 
the news dispatches of the bombing of a synagogue? 

My friends, in 1958, it seems to me, if we are to live true to 
the faith that inspired our founding fathers, we must think of our 
self-respect as a Nation, and we must not forget to exercise self- 
discipline, 

I think we would all share in the feeling of horror, that any 
brigand would want to desecrate the holy place of any religion, be 
it a chapel, a cathedral, a mosque, a church or a synagogue. 

If we are believers in the tradition by which we have lived, 
that freedom of worship is inherent in human liberty, then we will 
not countenance the desecration of any edifice that symbolizes 
one of the great faiths. 

Freedom of worship is a basic privilege, guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and it was by deliberate design our founding fathers 
selected the very first article in our Bill of Rights to proclaim 
the right of each citizen to worship.according to his conscience. 
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In stressing the privileges of freedom, we may not ignore the 
responsibilities that accompany it. Our first President spoke 
gratefully of religious liberty, but he spoke also of the moral 
requirements which religion places on the shoulders of each citi- 
zen, singly and together. Washington believed that national 
morality could not be maintained without a firm foundation of 
religious principle. 

When a President of the United States takes his oath of office, 
he places his hand upon the Bible. In that ceremony, the Bible 
symbolizes the solemn obligations which he takes ‘‘to preserve, 
protect and defend the Constiiution of the United States.’’ This, 
for me, is summed up in the final words of that oath: ‘‘So help me 
God.’’ Clearly, civil and religious liberties are mutually rein- 
forcing. 

In this land our churches have always been sturdy defenders 
of the constitutional and God-given rights of each citizen. They 
have sought to protect, to broaden and tosustain the historic laws 
of justice and truth and honor which are the foundations of our 
community life. May they always do so. 

I deeply value the privilege of taking part in this ceremony 
and of wishing to each of you here present, ‘‘Godspeed.’”’ 


DEATH OF PIUS XII 


The White House Oct. 7, 8 released two statements by President Ei senhower deal- 
ing with the illness ond death of Pope Pius XII. , The first, a message sent to the Pope 
through the Apostolic Delegate in Washington, D.C.,, expressed concern for the Pope's 
health. The second, a public , was rel d after the death of the Pope was 
announced. Following are the texts: 





OCT. 7 MESSAGE TO POPE 


His Excellency 

The Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani 
Archbishop of Laodica de Frigia 

The Apostolic Delegate 

Massachusetts Avenue and 34th Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Your Excellency: 


Would you please convey to His Holiness Pope Pius XII the 
following message: 
Your Holiness: 

I have been distressed to learn of your illness 
which has caused me and other Americans great 
anxiety for your welfare. I wish to assure you of 
our deep concern and of our earnest prayers for your 
early recovery to good health. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 


OCT. 8 STATEMENT 


The world is poorer because of thedeath tonight of Pope Pius 
XII. His was a full life of devotion to God and service to his fellow 
man, 
An informed and articulate foe of tyranny, he was a sympa- 
thetic friend and benefactor tothose who were oppressed, and his 
helping hand was always quick to aid the unfortunate victims of 
war. 

Without fear or favor, he consistently championed the cause 
of a just peace among the nations ofthe earth. A man of profound 
vision, he kept pace with a rapidly changing universe, yet never 
lost sight of mankind’s eternal destiny. 

I was privileged to know him personally, With men of good 
will everywhere, I mourn his passing. 


GEORGETOWN SPEECH 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's Oct. 13 speech at ceremonies dedi- 
cating the Edmund A, Walsh School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University: 


President Bunn, Your Excellency Archbishop O’Boyle, dis- 
tinguished clergy, and friends: 

It is indeed a memorable occasion when there is dedicated 
here this School of Foreign Service in the name of Edmund A, 
Walsh. 
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Though the day may be saddened by our knowledge of the pass- 
ing of a very great man, His Holiness Pope Pius, yet we cannot 
fail to remember that in our own memories of two such men, we 
have inspiration that should lift up the lives of all of us. 

Your president mentioned one of my early associations with 
your university, a matter of some five or six years ago. Probably 
no one here knows I coached a football team -- a service team -- 
playing against Georgetown, I think it wasin the fall of 1924, Lou 
Little was your coach, and he beat us. But it was a very happy 
circumstance, because it brought me the friendship of another 
man, Lou Little,who to this day remains my very warm associate 
and friend. 

This school seems tome tosymbolize not only Father Walsh’s 
hope for the peace of the world, but for the very great effort he 
made to promote that concept -- and particularly to educate us -- 
those of us who had the privilege of listening to him over the 
years. I was one of those people. In the War College class of 
1928-1929, he came to lecture, I saw something that day that I 
never hope to see in any lecture room. After two hours a recess 
was called, and the class as one man demanded that he return to 
answer questions and to give us something more of his knowledge 
that was so interestingly presented. 

The subject of that talk was the threat that an atheistic dicta- 
torship posed to the free world, and the certainty that that threat 
would grow unless we -- all of us -- armed ourselves with the 
spiritual and intellectual capacities that we could develop so that 
we could get others to understand and sothat we could oppose that 
threat practically and effectively. 

He made no wild charges. In fact, it was a speech where 
every statement was annotated -- corroborated -- by the docu- 
ments that he himself had procured and brought out, often out 
of Russia. That series of documents, by the way, was in a suit- 
case -- two suitcases. They were filled, and he knew exactly 
where to go to pick each one and to read it. So I still remember 
that occasion if for nothing else than because of the excellence 
of the presentation. 

Through those years it was my privilege to be on the rim 
of little gatherings where I was a major and he was a central 
figure and instructor, and to hear more of his wisdom given 
so freely and generously. So I should like today, therefore, 


to pay my personal tribute of respect, of belief in him, and even 


of affection for him. I know so many of you here today are doing 
the same. 

As President, the highest executive official of this Govern- 
ment, I want to do one other thing, to thank the university and 
the society and all of their supporters for the work they are doing 
in educating soldiers of peace. 

Certainly this is what we expect our diplomats todo -- 
to be officers of the great army that has as its first business 
the developing and sustaining of a peace with justice and with 
honor. 

I am told on figures that were of no later vintage than 
April 1957, that 87 of your graduates are actively working now 
in the foreign service. Possibly there have been hundreds 
through these forty years. That seemed to be the figure now 
actively working. 

I would hope your number would increase. We need people 
who will find, in the service of their country and of peace, their 
great satisfaction. We need people who will apply themselves to 
understanding that the world, as we saw symbolizedin the revolv- 
ing globe at the entrance to the hall, is a single entity. We need 
people who are not too much concerned by the immediate consid- 
erations of private gain or the effect on our own particular com- 
munity of a wool importation, or the bad effect that is caused at 
times by some intemperate, ill-tempered description of other 
people in the world. We need people who see that no part, no 
niatter how important, can be greater than the whole. In develop- 
ing our country, they recognize that they must help to develop 
understanding and knowledge throughout the world; they recognize 
peaceful intentions, and they are determined to make those 
intentions reality. 

So, to say that I am honored today by the university -- that 
I am complimented by its presenting to me its honorary doc- 
torate -- is agreat understatement. I assure you that the presence 
here of these dedicated men and instructors and students in 
this audience is an inspiration -- a memory that I shall carry 
with me. 

Thank you. 





BIRTHDAY SPEECH 


President Eisenhower Oct. 14 made the following speech at a birthday breakfast 
in Washington, D.C.,, celebrating his 68th birthday and attended by more than 500 Repub- 
lican party political workers: 


Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Williams and my friends: 


This party, made up as it is of workers for the cause of good 
government, makes it rather a difficult one to address. The 
motivation all of you have in the political field as exemplified 
by your enthusiasm this morning and your great courtesy to me 
makes me want to spend my entire time just thanking each of you, 
not only those present but those who have had a part in this 
celebration -- particularly those who made this great, unique 
greeting card. I was deeply touched by the thought behind it, 

But, we do have a political campaign and it is possible that 
I may have a thought or twothat might give you in turn some ideas 
which could be helpful. 

First, I will talk about one or two of my own experiences 
in this life, one of them a recent one. 

We had before the lust legislature a problem of reorganizing 
the Defense Department. It was one that I had been working on 
for 12 years. In 1946 I started working as strongly as I knew how 
and as persistently as I knew how to get this job done. I thought 
this was almost the last chance to have the Defense Department 
so modernized and organized that it could actually, by its very 
form and by its very prescribed procedures, meet the needs of 
America in defense in an efficient and economical style. (Weekly 
Report p. 957) 

At times it looked like this was not going to be too casy, 
In fact, at times some people got very discouraged and believed 
that amendments were going, again, to kill the measure. 

So one night I had an idea. I started next day to write letters 
to business friends, professional friends -- every friend I could 
think of -- that I thought would have a real interest in this great 
public enterprise. As I recall, within the next two or three days, 
I got out something on the order ef 450 letters. 

The response from this, coming to the Congress, has been 
described to me only within the last 48 hours from people who said 
that from complete apathy on the part ofthe public, as far as they 
could see, there came such a flood of letters just from these 450 
letters. Through everybody talking to his associates, to his 
friends, to his superiors, to his subordinates and fellow workers 
and everybody else, there resulted such a flood of correspondence 
indicating that something be done, that the passage of the bill 
almost in its exact framework as originally recommended was 
assured. From that time on there was nothing left to it but 
talking. 

Now it seems to me there’s a lesson in this particular thing, 
and that is this: Suppose from this body each of you wrote 10 
letters to the communities from which you come. If you could get 
those 10 letters multiplied by another 10 -- really start a real 
chain program which was done those few months back -- it would 
do two things. — It would not only show your friends your interest, 
but it would be the very act of doing something that was helpful, 
motivate them, They would say: ‘‘All right, as long as I am going 
to get into the campaign, I am going to get in a little deeper.” 
I believe this, along with the telephone calls, is the kind of thing 
that each of us can do, By the way, for myself, I am doing some 
of it again. 

Now I want to tell you about another story. As a young staff 
officer of many years ago, I had a very wise, understanding and 
skillful boss. One day I said to him -- because he knew, I guess, 
that I was a slightly ambitious young officer -- I said to him, 
‘‘What would you consider the most important qualification of a 
staff officer?’’ 

Well, he looked at me and he said: ‘‘Why that’s easy. A 
ready grin.’’ 

Well, we were going along the trail in Panama, and we had to 
go in single file. I got to thinking, what does he mean? I didn’t 
want him to think that I was so stupid I didn’t get the meaning, so 
I thought it over until we got againto where we could ride abreast, 
and by that time I figured it out. Here is what he meant: 

A staff is a team, and no matter what the capabilities of each 
member of that team, if that staff is not basically motivated in 
the same direction, if they donot have the same basic aim in their 
work, then they aren’t going to be a good team. 
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In the same way we must be supporting each person that is 
close to us. We must, in turn, be supported by them, Internecine 
warfare -- family fights -- will not do any good for any team that 
is trying to do something which has a common objective. 

Therefore, as you see someone irritating you, justgrin. And 
you wil] stop that irritation instantly and you will both be working 
stronger, better and more efficiently. 

This ‘‘grin’’ business reminds me of a little incident that 
goes much further back, when I was at West Point. I used to like 
to box. I boxed with a man who had been a champion heavy- 
weight wrestler but who was also a very strong fine boxer. With 
his some 40 or 50 pounds advantage, he used to handle me rather 
roughly. 

One day, hit with a very fast left, I went into the corner very 
rapidly -- more rapidly than I intended, of course. But as I got 
up from this blow, he looked at me and said, ‘‘You smile.’’ I 
again shut my eyes and wondered what he meant. 

But from that time on, I erred just once, I got knocked down 
again. 1 got up looking rather rueful. He just took his gloves off 
and threw them in the basket in the corner and said, ‘Well, I’m 
done boxing with you.’’ I said, ‘‘What’s the matter?’”’ He said, ‘‘If 
you can’t smile when you get up from a knockdown, you are never 
going to lick an opponent.’” 

Now recently there have been some people trying to knock 
you down. The Democrat propaganda has said -- and is beginning, 
I think, to make some of us believe -- that we Republicans are 
apathetic, that we have no interest in this election, that we are 
‘Oh, what’s the difference, it’s hopeless and that’s 


You haven’t smiled when you got up, because once in a while 
they throw a haymaker at you. Sowhat? You don’t win a campaign 
in one battle. You win a campaign by sticking everlasting at it, 
with the kind of attitude that is the attitude of a victor. 

I recognize that you people know this. ! am emphasizing it 
because if you are going to get your influence felt all the way 
from Los Angeles to Boston, you have got to get the rest of the 
people believing that you can get up with a grin. Because when 
you come down to it, what is there -- except believing hostile 
propaganda -- what is there to make us discouraged? 

We started off in 1952 to break away from the kind of govern- 
ment, the kind of political philosophy, that wants to put all power, 
all direction of our economy and of our whole population, in the 
hands of a central bureaucracy. We wanted to restore more 
authority to localities, a worker, abusiness manor a professional 
man. We wanted to remove unwanted economic controls -- which 
we did. 

We wanted to begin balanced budgets, not because balanced 
budgets themselves save the nation. I will tell you what they do. 
Balanced budgets help in finally making it possible for the house- 
wife to balance her own budget. If we continue as a matter of policy 
unbalanced budgets, then every price continues to go up and the 
housewife will never balance her budget. I am talking about the 
pocketbook of the wage earner, the salaried man, It is up to his 
interest to do exactly what we are trying todo. We have, as 
proved by the record, made a remarkable progress in this way. 

We have tried -- desperately tried -- to keep this country 
on a system of fiscal responsibility rather than irresponsibility, 
though this year, because of the past year’s recession and the 
tremendous demands made on us by the knowledge of sputniks 
and that kind of thing, other additional sums have been voted by 
a Congress that should not have been voted. This gives us now -- 


and again -- a big deficit. It is up to us to announce that we are 
going to eliminate this deficit in the interest of the household 
budget. 


The defense establishment has never been so strong. In the 
world, though there may not yet be established a just and permanent 
peace, there is no shooting. Theinconclusive war, a war that was 
being waged under conditions in which it could not possibly be 
won, was stopped on honorable terms. 

After the French left Indochina, there was no further advance 
by the Communists in that area. 

Iran has been saved. In 1953 itwas on the brink of going 
under, under Mossadegh. 

The whole struggle between Yugoslavia and Italy was finally 
settled -- the struggle that was centered around Trieste. 

There has been no Communist government established inthis 
continent, 

Austria was saved. 
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West Germany has been recognized by NATO andhas become 
a great partner in the Western association of nations. 

All the way along, you find a record of accomplishment, 

So why should not our faces be bright? Why should not they 
be oe 

Why do we have to question why political money has been so 
difficult to come by in this year? It has been reported to me by 
Meade Alcorne and the rest of them, that this money isn’t coming 
in. I will tell you why: because people have begun to believe -- 
contributors have been believing -- what their opponents want 
them to believe. We have gottostop it. The campaign can be won. 

All we have to do is to give of ourselves -- not money, not 
alone. A poet said, ‘“‘A gift without the giver is bare.’’ But if 
you give yourselves -- and I mean when I say ‘“‘you,”’ -- I mean 
every single person that believes in sane, sound, logical govern- 
ment as opposed to radical government, then we can win without 
doubt 


Let’s put behind us all memory of past quarrels among 
ourselves. They are unimportant. In war you have one great 
overriding objective. It is not tooimportant, although newspapers 
may play it up, if there happens to be a public quarrel between 
two of your best generals, and they say: ‘‘Well, the other fellow 
isn’t as good as he should be.’’ It doesn’t matter what has happened 
to create new minor problems, as long as you keep your eyes on 
the one major objective and dedicate yourself -- with your heart, 
your substance, your complete soul -- to do the job. 

That’s all we need to do today. 

Within a week, if we could get all Republicans to understand 
this, Spencer Olin couldn’t endorse the checks fast enough to get 
them into the bank. That is just exactly what we could do if we 
could reach, this morning, every single Republican, independent, 
every discerning Democrat, and get himon the side -- through his 
vote -- of establishing and keeping sound, solid government for 
the United States of America. 

Thank you. 





Capitol Briefs | 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS RAISED 


The Federal Reserve Board Oct. 15 announced margin 
requirements on purchases of stocks would be raised from 
70 percent to 90 percent, effective Oct. 16. Margin require- 
ments govern the amount of cash that must be put up in con- 


‘nection with a security transaction by purchase or short sale, 


when a stock is borrowed and sold with the intention of buying 
it later at a lower price. Under the new requirement, a buyer 
must put up $90 for each $100 of securities he buys. The 70 
percent requirement had been in effect since Aug. 5. (Weekly 
Report p. 1042) 


OCDM ACTIONS 


The Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization Oct. 14 granted 
six concerns fast tax amortization certificates for missile, 
aircraft and other defense facilities. Fast amortization per- 
mits a company to depreciate part of a new facility’s costs 
within five years, instead of the normal span that may range 
beyond 20 years. Companies receiving the tax write-off per- 
mits were: General Dynamics Corp., Sylvania Electronic Prod- 
ucts Inc., Tele-Dynamics Inc., Reynolds Metals Co., Hughes 
Aircraft Co. and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

OCDM Director Leo A, Hoegh Oct. 13 said he had ordered 
investigations of imports of cobalt and tungsten ores and con- 
centrates under the provisions of Section 8 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958. Under the section, the OCDM 
director, upon the application of an interested party, must 
conduct an investigation to determine whether imports of the 
commodity or article in question threaten to impair the national 
security. (Weekly Report p. 1025) 

For Around The Capitol, see p. 1338. 
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Pressures On Congress 





FARM GROUPS RATE CONGRESS 


The American Farm Bureau Federation, represent- 
ing 1.6 million farm families, and the National Farmers 
Union, representing 750,000 individuals, are distributing 
to members the voting of Representatives and Senators on 
selected issues in the 85th Congress. (The National 
Grange,representing 850,000 members, is not distribut- 
ing voting records this year.) 

The Farm Bureau selected eight votes in the House 
and 13 in the Senate on which to rate Members of Con- 
gress. Listed below are the farm issues included in the 
21 votes, with page references to the Congressional 
Quarterly voting charts that show how each Member of 
Congress voted on each particular issue. The ‘‘Y’’ and 
“‘N”’ following the farm group’s name indicate how it 

, wanted the Member of Congress to vote. 


HOUSE VOTES 


LIVESTOCK CHECK-OFF -- Vote on whether to take 
up a bill (HR 7244) to permit dealers to deduct the costs 
of meat promotion from what they pay livestock raisers 
for meat. Rejected 175-216 (D 126-90; R 49-126), Aug. 
7, 1957. (1957 Almanac p. 364) Bureau N. (Union did 
not select this vote.) 


PRICE FREEZE -- Passage of abill(S J Res 162) to 
freeze price supports and acreage allotments for all farm 
commodities except tobacco (which is protected by sep- 
arate legislation) at the 1957 levels. Passed 211-172 
(D 167-31; R 44-141) March 20, 1958. (Weekly Report 
p. 372) Bureau N. Union Y. 


OMNIBUS FARM BILL -- Vote on whether to take 
up an omnibus farm bill (HR 12954) that included six 
separate commodity programs and extension of the farm 
surplus disposal law (PL 480) and several milk programs. 
Rejected 171-214 (D 150-52; R 21-162) June 26, 1958. 
(Weekly Report p. 842) Bureau N. Union Y. 

Additional votes selected by the National Farmers 
Union: 


GRAZING BILL -- Passage of a bill (HR 2367) to es- 
tablish a deferred grazing program under which the Gov- 
ernment would pay farmers and ranchers to keep their 
livestock off drought-parched grazing lands. Passed 270- 
109 (D 192-9; R 78-100), Feb. 6, 1957. (1957 Almanac p. 
320) Union Y. 


WOOL IMPORT DUTY SUSPENSION -- Passage ofa 
bill (HR 2151) tosuspend for three years the import duties 
on certain coarse wools. Passed 250-129 (D 147-52; 
R 103-77), Feb. 4, 1958. (WeeklyReport p. 180) Union N, 


WHOLESALE MARKETING -- Vote on whether to take 
up a bill (HR 4504) to authorize Government-guaranteed 
loans to build wholesale marketing facilities for perish- 
able agricultural products. Rejected 164-211 (D 150-49; 
R 14-162), July 24, 1958. (Weekly Report p. 1018) Union Y. 


FOOD STAMP PLAN -- Passage of abill (HR 13067) 
to establish a food stamp plan for the distribution to needy 
families of $1 billion worth of surplus farmcommodities 


each year for two years. A two-thirds majority was re- 
quired since the bill was taken up under suspension of the 
rules. Rejected 196-187 (D 169-37; R 27-150), Aug. 18 
1958. (Weekly Report p. 1120) Union Y. ' 


SENATE VOTES 


These were the Senate farm votes selected by the 
Farm Bureau: 

PRICE FREEZE -- Passage of S J Res 162 (see 
above). Passed 50-43 (D 39-8;R 11-35), March 13, 1958, 
(Weekly Report p. 370) Bureau N. Union Y. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS PRICE FREEZE -- Passage ofa 
bill (S J Res 163) to bar indefinitely any reduction in price 
supports for dairy products below 1957 level. Rejected 
43-50 (D 23-24; R 20-26), March 13, 1958. (Weekly Re- 
port p. 370) Bureau N. (Union did not select this vote.) 


OMNIBUS FARM BILL -- Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(R Ill.) amendment tothe Agricultural Act of 1958 (S 4071) 
to make price support floors on cotton, rice and corn 
temporary rather than permanent. Rejected 33-51 (D 3- 
39; R 30-12), July 25, 1958. (Weekly Report p. 1020) 
Bureau Y. Union N. 

William Proxmire (D Wis.) amendment to S 4071 to 
establish a ‘‘self-help dairy stabilization plan.’’ Rejected 
20-57 (D 16-24; R 4-33), July 25, 1958. (Weekly Report 
p. 1020) Bureau N. (Union did not select this vote.) 

Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) amendment to S 4071 
to give each corn and feed grain producer a choice be- 
tween the price support program inthe bill and a guaran- 


. tee of price supports at 85 percent of parity if the pro- 


ducer reduced his feed grain acreage by 20 percent and 
put the land in the conservation reserve. Rejected 23-55 
(D 17-22; R 6-33), July 25, 1958. (Weekly Report p. 1020) 
Bureau N, Union Y. 

Humphrey-Proxmire amendment to S 407i to in- 
crease dairy price supports for the marketing year 1959. 
Rejected 24-49 (D 18-18; R 6-31), July 25,1958. (Weekly 
Report p. 1020) Bureau N. Union Y. 

Humphrey amendment to S 4071 toeliminate corn and 
feed grain price supports in bill and substitute for those 
provisions supports between 60 and 90 percent of parity, 
but not less than $1.10 per bushel on corn, Rejected 24- 
49 (D 19-16; R 5-33), July 25, 1958. (Weekly Report 
p. 1020) Bureau N, Union Y, 

The National Farmers Union Senate votes included 
these other farm issues: 


CORN PROGRAM -- Passage of abill(S 1771) to es- 
tablish a 51-million acre national base acreage for the 
1957 commercial corn crop and require that the equival- 
ent of 15 percent of the producer’s base corn acreage be 
put into the soil bank, Rejected 35-45 (D 15-26; R 20-19), 
April 10, 1957. (1957 Almanac p. 291) Union Y. 


PL 480 -- John J, Williams (R Del.) amendment to 
restrict extension of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (PL 480, 83rd Congress) to 
one year instead of two years. PL 480 authorized the 
bartering and selling of farm surplus overseas. Amend- 
ment rejected 38-42 (D 6-36; R 32-6), March 20, 1958. 
(Weekly Report p. 371). Union N. 
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OIL IMPORT PLAN 


The domestic oil industry is waiting uneasily to hear 
the Eisenhower Administration’s new plan to curb im- 
ports of crude oil. (Weekly Report p. 1244) 

Captain Matthew V, Carson Jr., director of the In- 
terior Department’s Office of Oil and Gas, Sept. 9 sug- 
gested fixing import quotas on the basis of how much 
crude oil was refined rather than how much oil the re- 
finer imported in the past. 

The idea was to put oil imports on the basis of total 
domestic and foreign demand for refined oil. Currently, 
imports are based on 12 percent of domestic production. 
The oil refined for export is not counted. This 12 percent 
import quota is divided among refiners on the basis of 
how much crude oil they imported in the past. 

Another idea behind the Carson proposal was to en- 
able other refiners to come under the import quota. As it 
is, a refiner whohas not imported crude in the past cannot 
get into the import business without breaking the volun- 
tary oil import quotas, 

The Carson plan would cut the import pie into more 
but thinner slices. The new quota plan was to start with 
refineries east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Established oil importers, who stand to have their 
import quotas cut to make room for newcomers, protested 
the move. The opposition spilled over to Members of 
Congress. Sen, Thruston B. Morton (R Ky.) Oct. 2 wrote 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks that the new plan 
was ‘‘more than slightly disturbing to me.”’ 

The protest deadline was Oct. 13. Nowthe plan goes 
to the President’s Special Committee to Investigate Crude 
Oil Imports. The committee’s decision is not subject to 
Congressional approval, although the protests by Mem- 
bers of Congress will be considered. 

The oil industry is working under a voluntary import 
program started July 31, 1957. Crude oil imports were 
set at 12 percent of the domestic productionof crude oil. 
Refiner allocations were based on actual imports during 
the three preceding years. 

At first, the 12 percent formula limited imports to 
771,400 barrels a day. On March 25 President Eisen- 
hower reduced the total to 713,000 barrels aday because 
domestic production had dropped. The Government 
threatened not to buy oil from companies which did not 
obey the quotas. 

The National Coal Assn., representing 800 bitumi- 
nous coal producing companies, Oct. 14 called the Carson 
import proposal ‘‘inadequate and ineffective.’’ Tom Pic- 
kett, executive vice president, said the proposed regula- 
tions ‘‘would not reduce total imports nor limit shipments 
of the residual oil which is displacing coalin many East- 
ern Seaboard markets.’’ 

The Carson plan has been under such heavy attack that 
industry sources predict the President’s committee will 
recommend a compromise version which will take into 
account both past imports and refinery production. 


MERCHANT MARINE SUBSIDIES 


Speakers at the opening of the national convention of 
the Propeller Club of the U.S, in San Francisco Oct, 15 
indicated that the shipping industry would press the 86th 
Congress for higher subsidies. 

Currently, the Federal Government subsidizes do- 
mestic shipbuilders so they can compete with foreign 





Pressures - 2 


builders whose costs are lower. The Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 limited the Federal subsidy to half the cost 
of building the ship. 

Frank A, Nemec, vice president of Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., said the Federal Government’s subsidy 
would have to be increased to 55 percent to enable Ameri- 
can shipbuilders to compete with those in such countries 
as West Germany and Japan. 

Nemec also suggested the formation of a Federally 
chartered corporation to loan money for shipbuilding. 

Chairman Warren G, Magnuson (D Wash.) of the Sen- 
ate Merchant Marine and Fisheries Subcommittee Oct. 15 
endorsed greater Government participation in the mer- 
chant marine. But he said ‘‘we have never fully suc- 
ceeded in selling the need for a strong Government- 
supported merchant marine.’’ 





Pressure Points 


@ AFL-CIO -- George Meany, president, Oct. 13 said 
imposing import quotas on lead and zinc was ‘‘especially 
ill-timed because it has resulted in sizeable unemploy- 
ment and severe hardship to workersin Latin America at 
the very time when agreement seems to have been reached 
throughout the Western Hemisphere on the need for an 
all-out program to stimulate economic development in 
Latin America.’’ He said the preferable course would 
have been legislation authorizing Federal production pay- 
ments to domestic lead and zinc miners. President 
Eisenhower Sept. 22 announced that starting Oct. 1 foreign 
countries could export to the U.S. 80 percent of the 
average amount they exported from 1953 through 1957. 
Meany said the quotas should be lifted and that the 
new Congress should ‘‘take immediate action’’ torelieve 
the situation through other means. (Weekly Report 
p. 1306) 


@ AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN, -- Dr. Harold A, Hanno 
at the 108th annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Medical 
Society in Philadelphia Oct. 15 accused the American 
Medical Assn. of a ‘‘stubborn, stiff-necked opposition to 
social security for physicians.’’ He said sentiment for 
social security coverage of doctors ‘‘is rising all over 
the country.”’ 


@ BROADCASTING INDUSTRY -- Harold E. Fellows, 
president of the National Assn. of Broadcasters, Oct. 13 
in Milwaukee said further Federal controls over broad- 
casting were ‘‘the greatest peril’’ to the industry. He 
said legislative problems facing the industry included pay 
television, community antennas, network regulation, re- 
strictions on the ownership of stations, advertising con- 
trols and music licensing. . 


@ RAILROAD LOANS -- Kenneth H, Tuggle, Interstate 
Commerce Commission member, Oct. 9 before the 
Transportation Assn. of America in Ponte Verda Beach, 
Fla., said the railroad industry should use the loan 
program Congress authorized in 1958. (Weekly Report 
p. 989) Tuggle said not one of the 660 railroads had 
asked for a Federally guaranteed loan to buy or over- 
haul equipment. The Transportation Act of 1958 au- 
thorized the Government to guarantee $500 million in 
private loans. 
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Around The Capitol 











FORMOSA CRISIS, DEBATE 


Communist China Oct. 13 extended for two additional 
weeks its Oct. 6 order for a one-week cease-fire in the 
Formosa Strait area, but Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles Oct, 14 said there would be no effort to coerce 
Nationalist President Chiang Kai-shek into reducing his 
Quemoy Island garrison. Dulles also decried the con- 
tinuing injection of foreign policy into the current election 
campaign, and President Eisenhower, at his Oct. 15 news 
conference, backed up Dulles, both onhis Formosa stand, 
and on the importance of keeping foreign policy out of 
‘‘partisan debate.’’ The President said nothing would be 
gained ‘‘by making a public statement now that might be 
misunderstood in Taipei,’’ but he noted that he and Dulles 
were in the closest consultation. In an Oct. 16 telegram 
to Vice President Richard M, Nixon, the President fur- 
ther explained his stand on foreign policy debate. (Weekly 
Report p. 1307; for text of President’s news conference 
see p. 1338) 

The cease-fire extension, announced on order of 
Communist China’s Defense Ministry, said shelling of 
Quemoy would be suspended ‘‘to see what the opposite side 
is going to do.’’ Dulles Oct. 14 said the Communists were 
interested only in ‘“‘driving a wedge’’ between the United 
States and the Nationalists, that he had no indications that 
‘‘a deal could be made with the Communists which was 
confined to the Quemoy or Matsu situation,’’ and that he 
did not ‘‘want to give the impression that we are pressing 
or plan to press the Republic of China to do something 
against its own better judgment.”’ 

Commenting on the election campaign, he said he 
hoped both parties would ‘‘calm down’’ on foreign policy, 
but he added that there were ‘‘some basic problems of 
foreign policy which can be discussed in terms of under- 
lying principles.’’ He was asked whether an Oct. 14 
statement by Vice President Richard M. Nixon in Chicago 
was within the proper limits of his concept. Nixon had 
replied to an Oct. 11 statement by the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council, which criticized ‘‘six years of leaderless 
vacillation’’ and urged presentation of the Formosaissue 
to the United Nations. Nixon said the statement was an 
example of ‘‘the same defensive, defeatist, fuzzy-headed 
thinking which contributed to the loss of China and led to 
the Korean War.’’ Dulles said both statements ‘‘might fit 
without the limits’’ he hoped would be observed. He also 
noted that ‘‘when a statement is made on one side it is 
hardly practical to prevent an answer being made from 
the other side.’’ 

Dulles Oct. 15 issued a clarifying statement, to halt 
newspaper interpretation of his remarks as direct criti- 
cism of Nixon. Dulles said the Democratic statement had 
evoked Nixon’s answer, and ‘‘in those circumstances I 
fully concurred in the need for that answer.”’ 

President Eisenhower, in his telegram to Nixon, said 
Dulles’ Oct. 15 statement ‘‘should clear the atmosphere, 
particularly in pointing out that thereis noreal difference 
between the two of you.’’ The President said criticisms 
of the administrative operation of foreign policy ‘‘need to 
be answered whenever they occur,’’ and that ‘‘noone can 
do this more effectively than you.’’ Nixon, at an Oct. 15 








news conference in California, said that, ‘‘For us who have 
the responsibility of carrying the weight of this campaign 
to stand by and to allow our policies to be attacked with 
impunity by our opponents without reply would lead toin- 
evitable defeat.’’ 

Other foreign policy statements: 

Oct. 9 -- Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R N.J.), who Oct. 
3 was appointed a special consultant on foreign affairs to 
Dulles, said there was ‘‘ground for hope’’ the U.S. may 
have frustrated Communist China’s plans. 

Oct. 12 -- Sen. Theodore Francis Green (D R.I.), 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee -- He and 
Dulles had discussed the crisis and agreed ‘‘it would be a 
serious mistake’’ for the Communists to ‘‘misconstrue 
democratic discussion as a sign of weakness.”’ 

Oct, 14 -- Former President Harry S, Truman, ina 
newspaper article -- Intended to ‘‘do everything I can to 
discourage partisan attacks.’’ 


INTEGRATION 


The integration stalemate in Arkansas and Virginia 
continued as opponents and supporters of school desegre- 
gation both continued to seek legal support for their 
causes. In Little Rock, Ark., a temporary ban on the 
leasing of the closed public high schools for use as pri- 
vate, segregated schools was extended Oct. 15, when the 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals took under advisement a 
request to permanently block such leasing. The court said 
it would rule ‘‘as soon as possible’’ onthe petition of the 
National Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Arkansas Gov. Orval E, Faubus Oct. 15 accused the Little 
Rock School Board of blocking progress on a private edu- 
cation plan by refusing to free its teachers from their 
contracts, and State Rep. Paul Van Dalsem Oct. 16 said 
the legislature might step in. (Weekly Report p. 1307) 

Faubus Oct. 13 was defeated in his effort to have the 
Supreme Court review a 1957 injunction prohibiting his 
use of National Guardsmen to keep Negro children out of 
school. The Court refused his petition for review with- 
out explanation. At the same time, the Court dealt as 
follows with other integration cases: agreed to review a 
lower court decision which declared invalid three Virginia 
laws designed to curb NAACP activities; vacated a Vir- 
ginia State Supreme Court judgment which would have re- 
quired the NAACP to supply names of its members to a 
state legislative committee; denied the Delaware State 
Board of Education a review of a district court order to 
draw up a desegregation plan for all its non-integrated 
schools; denied Louisiana school officials review of an 
appeals court decision striking down a requirement that 
state college applicants present ‘‘eligibility certificates.”’ 

In Virginia, more than 1,000 Norfolk parents and stu- 
dents Oct. 13 attended a rally calling for reopening of 
classrooms closed Sept. 27 by Gov. J. Lindsay Almond Jr. 
(D) under the state’s ‘‘massive resistance’’ laws. Almond 
Oct. 9 ruled out an appeal by the Norfolk City Council for 
him to reopen the schools on a segregated basis under a 
state law based on the police power ofthe state. 

In Peoria, Ill., and Atlanta, Ga., Jewish houses of 
worship were bombed Oct. 14. 
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SPACE AGENCY DISPUTE 


The Baltimore Sun Oct. 14 reported that the newly 
formed National Aeronautics and Space Agency had 
ordered Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker to 
transfer to it 2,000 of the Army’s top missile scientists 
from its Redstone Laboratory at Huntsville, Ala. and its 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory at Pasadena, Calif. ‘These 
constitute the heart and brain of the entire missile, 
satellite and space ship program,’’ the newspaper said. 
Mark Watson, writer of the article, said the proposal to 
Brucker had been made orally by Dr. T, Keith Glennan, 
head of NASA, ‘‘but presumably will be followed shortly 
by a ‘written request.’’’ (Weekly Report p. 1304) 

In response to the rumor, members of the Army mis- 
sile teams at Redstone Arsenal said their usefulness would 
be destroyed by sending part of themtothe civilian space 
agency. A spokesman for the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
at Los Angeles said ‘‘if the reports are true, decisions 
are being made and we’d have nothing to say.’’ Dr. 
Wernher Von Braun, head of the Redstone missile team 
said he believed the missile development team could ‘‘best 
serve the Nation’’ by remaining under the Army’s 
sponsorship. 

In his Oct. 15 press conference, President Eisen- 
hower said the final decision as to the transfer of per- 
sonnel would rest with him as chairman of the NASA 
council. He said he had directed all interested agencies 
to recommend what should be taken over by the new 
agency but no decisions had yet been made, (See p. 1331) 


SUPREME COURT RULINGS 


The Supreme Court, in its first session of the 1958- 
59 term, Oct. 14 took the following actions, among others: 

Agreed to decide whether Federal law prohibits a 
donor giving the Republican party acontribution if a Con- 
gressional candidate promises him a postmastership in 
return. 

Refused to hear Schenley Distillers’ contentionthat a 
law, since amended (PL 859), forcing whisky out of bond 
after eight years and taxing it then regardless of sala- 
bility, was unconstitutional, (Weekly Report p. 1064) 

Agreed to decide the constitutionality of an Oklahoma 
law that prevents Safeway Stores from lowering prices to 
meet the competition of stores giving trading stamps. 
(Weekly Report p. 838) 

Agreed to review a decision that private antitrust 
plaintiffs must prove injury not only to themselves but 
also to the public. 

Agreed to consider the scope of the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s prohibition on union officials taking money from an 
employer. (Weekly Report p. 1180) 

Refused to review a decision freeing from contempt 
of Congress charges Frank Brewster, ex-Western head of 
the Teamsters Union, and Nugent LaPoma, an officer of 
the Seattle Teamsters local 174. (Weekly Report p. 1070) 

Agreed to decide whether witnesses whose tax re- 
turns are under Federal scrutiny have a Federal right to 
refuse to answer a Louisiana grand jury’s questions be- 
cause the answers might help a Federal prosecution. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT FUNDS 


Deputy Defense Secretary Donald A. Quarles Oct. 13 
said his department’s fiscal 1960 budget would be pre- 
sented to Congress in January in the traditional manner, 
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with a breakdown of allocations between the three mili- 
tary services -- thus ending speculation that the Adminis- 
tration might seek a unified budget without any Army- 
Navy-Air Force breakdown. Quarles told newsmen the 
budget ‘‘might involve some consolidation of accounts as 
compared with the present budget,’’ but he added that he 
did not anticipate any change that would ‘‘require any 
amendment of law.’’ (Weekly Report p. 957) 

Quarles Oct. 9 told a news conference that budget 
requests would be ‘‘somewhat higher’’ thanthose in fiscal 
1959, Current spending estimates are $40.8 billion. He 
said guide figures were set for the individual services in 
preparation of their budgets, but he said that did not es- 
tablish ceilings. 

Assistant Defense Secretary and Comptroller W.J. 
McNeil Oct. 6 said it was ‘‘not likely’’ the Defense De- 
partment would use in fiscal 1959 $815 million in funds 
voted by Congress over Administration requests for sub- 
marines and missile work. McNeil added, however, that 
“if testing moves along to create specially favorable 
circumstances, we may useit.’’ Budget Director Maurice 
H. Stans Sept. 11 announced the freezing of the extra 
funds. (Weekly Report p. 1229) 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Unemployment dropped by 588,000 in September, ac- 
cording to the Oct. 11 joint monthly report of the Com- 
merce and Labor Departments. The total of 4,111,000 
still unemployed, according to the report, was 1.5 million 
more than in September 1957. The report gave the sea~- 
sonally adjusted rate of unemployment at 7.2 percent of 
the labor force, the fourth highest for any month in 1958. 
The index reached its high rating of 7.6 percent in August. 

President Eisenhower Oct. 11 said the dropinunem- 
ployment ‘‘reflects the accelerating rate of recovery in 
our economy, which began last April.’’ (Weekly Report 
p. 1332) : 

AFL-CIO President George Meany Oct. i4 said that 
‘the drop in unemployment is, at best, only a modest im- 
provement.’’ Meany said, ‘‘When all the figures are 
carefully weighed it is clear that America has not begun 
to solve the basic problems which have resulted in more 
than four million Americans being jobless.’’ 


TARIFF RULING 


The U.S, Customs Court in New York Oct. 7 handed 
down a decision restricting the President’s power to 
modify Tariff Commission recommendations for pro- 
tection of domestic industries. The court ruled the 
President may either accept or reject Tariff Commission 
recommendations for protection of domestic industries, 
but that he could not modify them. 

The case before the court involved a 1955 change in 
the bicycle tariff. The Tariff Commission had recom- 
mended a tariff of not less than 22% percent nor more than 
30 percent of value. The President approved an increase 
in the tariff of only 11% percent of value. 

Other recent tariff decisions in which the President 
has altered Tariff Commission recommendations in- 
volved the lead, zinc, watch and spring clothespin indus- 
tries. (Weekly Report p. 1225) 

Newspaper reports quoted Administration spokesmen 
as saying they would appeal the decision tothe U.S, Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

For Capitol Brie/s see p. 1335 
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Committee Roundup 





GLASS INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Small Business, Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

HELD HEARINGS -- On competitive problems of in- 
dependent flat-glass dealers. 

TESTIMONY -- Oct. 9-- Assistant Attorney General 
Victor R. Hansen said Federal antitrust cases against 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co, could be reopened if evidence showed the companies 
had violated the terms of a 1948 consent decree settling 
antitrust action against the two companies. Hansen 
said ‘‘current activities of the antitrust division make 
it necessary for me to restrict the scope of my state- 
ment.’’ He said he ‘‘would thus not consider it appro- 
priate to indicate what ‘evils’ still exist in the flat glass 
industry.’’ 

Felix T. Hughes, vice president of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, said that ‘‘nothing could be less true’’ than in- 
ferences Pittsburgh Plate dominated the auto glass 
installation field. Hughes said his company’s outlet 
stores received only 1 percent of the auto replace- 
ment glass business in 1957, and that what the in- 
dependent dealers who complained to the Subcommit- 
tee in earlier hearings wanted was ‘‘less competi- 
tion.”’ 

Russell Rice, president of the Fourco Glass Co., 
said the practice of Pittsburgh Plate in setting up its 
own merchandising outlets had led to ‘‘intensified com- 
petition.’” Wayne E. Harding Jr., president of Acme- 
Harding Glass, a jobbing company, said his organization 
had competitive handicaps because of Pittsburgh Plate’s 
‘*method of distribution....”’ 

Oct, 10 -- Chairman John W. Gwynne of the Federal 
Trade Commission said it appeared the big glass 
companies had ‘‘stopped discriminating in price in favor 
of their automobile manufacture customers.’’ He rec- 
ommended legislation to require large corporations 
to give the Government advance notice before mer- 
gers; said he presently would not take a stand on 
the proposal for prohibitions in some industries against 
retail distribution by manufacturers. (Weekly Report 
p. 412 

- ae F, Hufstader, vice president of General 
Motors, defended his company’s July 1 price cut on 
replacement glass to GM dealers. The reduction 
was necessary, Hufstader said, in order to get GM 
prices competitive with those charged by independent 
glass distributors. 


FOREIGN POLICY STUDY 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Foreign Relations, Executive 
Committee on the Foreign Policy Review. 

ACTION -- Oct. 15 announced that 14 subjects of 
study had been chosen for the initial phase of the full 
Committee’s two-year, $300,000 foreign policy study. The 
Executive Committee said the 14 studies would be de- 
veloped through research by private organizations and in- 
stitutions and through Committee hearings. (WeeklyRe- 
port p. 1260) 


The subjects chosen for study: 

STUDY 1 -- Nature of foreign policy and role of 
United States in the world: a broad-gauge analysis of the 
basic aims of U.S, policy and its support by the American 
people. 

STUDY 2 -- Ideological conflicts and their potential 
impact on U.S. foreign policy: the principal political and 
ideological forces of the 20th century and their future 
development. 

STUDY 3 -- International and domestic economic 
problems of the U.S, and other countries. 

STUDY 4 -- Foreign policy implications of economic 
and social conditions in undeveloped and uncommitted 
countries. 

STUDY 5 -- Possible developments in military tech- 
nology and their effect on strategic doctrines. 

STUDY 6 -- Possible scientific developments and 
their effect on U.S, foreign policy. 

STUDY 7 -- Impact of U.S. membership in interna- 
tional organizations; implications of unilateral as com- 
pared to collective action by the U.S. 

STUDY 8 -- Federal machinery for formulating for- 
eign policy of U.S. and making day-to-day decisions; 
role of interest groups, public opinion, National Security 
Council, Policy Planning Staff; interaction between Execu- 
tive and Legislative Branches. 

STUDIES 9-14 -- Trends in areas of importance to 
U.S. security and basic interests: Western Europe, the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe, the Near East, South Asia, 
Africa, the Far East and Southeast Asia. 

_ The Executive Committee said the Consultative Sub- 
committee on Latin American Affairs, headed by Wayne 
Morse (D Ore.), would conduct its $150,000 Latin Ameri- 
can study, authorized by S Res 330, independently. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Oct. 16 -- Acting 
Chairman Thomas E, Morgan (D Pa.) of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee announced appointment of a special 
Subcommittee for Review of the Mutual Security Pro- 
grams, to begin work in November. Members: Morgan, 
chairman;.A.S.J, Carnahan (D Mo.), Clement J. Zablocki 
(D Wis.), Omar Burleson (D Texas), Robert B, Chiper- 
field (R Ill.), Chester E, Merrow (R N.H.) and Walter H. 
Judd (R Minn.). 


HAWAII STATEHOOD 


Chairman Leo W,. O’Brien (D N.Y.) of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Territorial and Insular Af- 
fairs Subcommittee Oct. 16 said a three-man Subcom- 
mittee delegation visiting Hawaii in November would study 
the Communist movement in the islands, The delegation, 
consisting of O’Brien, a still unnamed Subcommittee 
Democrat and either A.L. Miller (R Neb.) or John P. 
Saylor (R Pa.), was tentatively scheduled to leave Los 
Angeles Nov. 18 and spend 10 to 14 days in Hawaii. 
O’Brien said the problem of Communism in Hawaii ‘‘is 
the issue we will have to face in the drive for Hawaii 
statehood’’ in 1959. He said he was undecided whether 
to schedule formal hearings by the delegation. The ful! 
Committee reported a Hawaii statehood bill (HR 49 -- 
H Rept 2700) Aug. 23. (Weekly Report p. 1193) 
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Political Notes 





LOUISIANA DEMOCRATS 


A dispute that started as an attempt to replace the 
Louisiana Democratic National Committeeman last week 
developed into a major test of Democratic unity -- with 
overtones of competitive bidding for the Negro vote in the 
current election. 

The Louisiana Democratic State Central Committee 
Oct. 8 voted 69 to 30, toremove Camille F, Gravel Jr. as 
Democratic National Committeeman, It elected Jett M. 
Talbot to replace him. 

Immediate cause of the action was a dispute between 
Gravel and Gov. Earl K. Long (D) inthe 8th District House 
primary. Gravel backed winner Harold B. McSween, while 
Long supported Lloyd B. Teekell. 

But there was underlying resentment of Gravel by 
states rights and segregation forces in the state. Gravel 
had angered them by supporting the civil rights plank of 
the 1956 Democratic platform, endorsing the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 and declaring that segregation was ‘‘morally 
wrong.”’ 

Gravel refused to resign and said he would appeal the 
committee’s action to the next meeting of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

The next day, Oct. 9, Democratic National Chairman 
Paul M. Butler issued a statement defending Gravel 
against the state committee’s action. He said: 

‘*Mr. Gravel is still the Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman from Louisiana andhe will remaininthe post 
until the conclusion of the 1960 Democratic National Con- 
vention unless proper grounds for his removai are pre- 
sented to the Democratic National Committee, which finds 
them to be true and votes to remove Mr. Gravel.... I am 
certain that an overwhelming majority of the National 
Committee would vote that the charges made against Mr, 
Gravel...do not constitute good and sufficient cause. 
Under all the precedents of the Democratic National 
Committee, support of the party’s platform...is not 
grounds for removal. Both precedent and the written 
rules of the National Committee are clear as to the 
fact that the Democratic National Committee is the 
judge of its membership.... A National Committee 
member does not serve at the whim or pleasure of 
a state committee.”’ 

The immediate question of who is the National Com- 
mitteeman apparently will remain in doubt until the next 
meeting of the National Committee. 

Butler’s action stirred protests in the South and re- 
awakened talk of a possible third party in 1960. 

Gov. Long said: ‘‘If the national Democratic party 
is anxious to keep the party together, itis hard to under- 
stand why it would recognize a man whose thinking is out 
of line with that of a majority of the Democrats in Louisi- 
ana.’’ His nephew,Sen. Russell B, Long (D La.), also 
criticized Butler’s action, as did Democratic leaders in 
Arkansas, Georgia, North Carolina and Alabama. 

Gravel said: ‘‘l.ouisiana’s segregation leaders are 
set on bolting the Democratic party and the national party 
could do nothing in its platform or nominees to satisfy 
them.”’ 








Butler’s strong defense of Gravel, along with his re- 
peated attacks on Arkansas Gov. Orval E. Faubus (D), 
appeared to some observers as part of a concerted plan 
to keep the Northern Negro vote in the Democratic 
column. Butler Oct. 9 said: ‘‘We repudiate everything 
Faubus has said concerning the integration issue and many 
of his statements have carried the tinge of Fascist 
totalitarianism.’’ 

Republicans immediately countered the Butler stra- 
tegy. Republican National Chairman Meade Alcorn Oct. 
9 said Butler had previously referred to Faubus as ‘‘a 
great Democrat,’’ and said: ‘‘Mr. Butler’s phony repudi- 
ation of Faubus at this late date is not going to do his 
party any good. The Democrat record of sabotage and 
obstructionism of civil rights and school desegregation is 
too well documented. 

‘*The people know it is Democrats, and only Demo- 
crats, who are slamming school doors inthe faces of tens 
of thousands of pupils rather than obey the law as Repub- 
lican-run states are doing. The people know it was Demo- 
crats who fought the Administration’s civil rights bill....”” 


EISENHOWER CAMPAIGN 


President Eisenhower made his first political visit of 
the 1958 campaign Oct. 12 to New York City. He con- 
ferred and posed for pictures with Republican candidates 
in New York and lunched with party officials. The Presi- 
dent’s only speech during the day was a non-political 
message. (For text, see Interchurch speech, p. 1333) 

Back in Washington on Oct, 14, the President was 
honored at a ‘‘Happy Birthday’’ (his 68th) breakfast by 
Republican party workers. He urged a letter and phone 
campaign to bring out a big GOP vote. (For text, see 
p. 1334) 

At his Oct. 15 press conference, the President was 
asked about the Republican National Committee statement, 
issued after his Oct. 6 White House conference with GOP 
leaders. That statement described ‘‘nationalization, so- 
cialization of industry’’ as ‘‘the clear alternative toa 
Republican Congress.’’ (Weekly Report p. 1309) 

The President Oct. 15 said: ‘‘Iread the statement and 
I don’t remember that it used that exact language.... 
Now in any event, it was not mystatement, it was theirs, 
and I think politicians do love to make things very 
positive.’’ (For full text, see p. 1331) 

The President also commented at his press confer- 
ence on the controversy over foreign policy debates dur- 
ing the campaign. (For text, see p. 1329) 


CAMPAIGN LIBELS 


The Supreme Court Oct. 13 agreed to review a decis- 
ion that broadcast stations have immunity from libel 
suits for remarks made in campaign speeches they can- 
not censor. The decision was made by the North Dakota 
Supreme Court. 

The Federal Communications Commission Oct. 11 
issued an advisory opinion agreeing with the North 
Dakota decision. 
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Political Notes - 2 
NIXON CAMPAIGN 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon campaigned from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco last week. Highlights of 
his statements: 

Philadelphia -- Oct. 9 -- Predicted the upturnin the 
economy would aid Republican candidates, ‘‘One of the 
oldest rules of politics is the people do not vote against 
the national administration in good times. And, today, 
despite those few areas where recovery from the reces- 
sion is not yet complete, the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people have higher wages with more take-home pay 
than in any one of the 20 years of the New Deal and Fair 
Deal. The economy is moving up. People realize the 
recession is over and that the United States is headed 
for a good year in 1958 and the best year in history in 
1959.”’ (See p. 1339) 

Columbus, Ohio -- Oct. 9 -- ‘‘If there is one issue 
in which we have no business whatever being on the de- 
fensive, it is the issue of honesty in government. Our 
opponents have been attacking the Republican Administra- 
tion for corruption and dishonesty. Icanonly suggest that 
people in glass houses had better not throw stones. The 
Truman administration was one ofthe most corrupt in the 
history of the country. About the only way you could get 
people out of government when Mr. Truman was President 
was to put them in jail -- and that’s what we’ve been 
doing since we came to Washington in 1952. How does 
the Adams case differ from what happened inthe Truman 
administration? He (Adams) resigned, not because of any- 
thing he had done that affected the public interest, but be- 
cause of a mistake in judgment.”’ 

Huntington, W.Va. -- Oct. 10 -- The Republican party 
“‘should not and will not allow itself to be placed in the 
false position of being opposed to the union labor move- 
ment. I reject as completely opposed to the American 
tradition the philosophy that labor should be in one party 
and all other Americans should be in another party. 
There is no place in the United States for the class dis- 
tinctions and class conflicts which plague the govern- 
ments of other nations. This Republican Administration 
has been the best friend America’s wage earners ever 
ha er 

San Francisco -- Oct. 14 -- ‘‘There has been a sharp 
upturn in Republican prospects throughout the country. 
The Democrats are overconfident. Republican candidates 
are working and fighting harder than their opponents. 
After months of bad luck, we are gettingthe breaks. Our 
opponents are fresh out of issues. They are boring the 
people to death with the same worn-our discredited 
charges. 

“‘The people know that the sound Eisenhower eco- 
nomic policies which have halted the rise in prices is 
their best bet for the future. They are not going to risk 
their life insurance policies, their savings, their pen- 
sions, and their social security onthe wild, high-spending 
plans the radical wing of the Democratic party will foist 
upon the economy if they increase their strength in 
Congress this year. 

“‘Our opponents now are left without one legitimate 
issue. They offer only a return to the discredited 
policies of the New Deal and the Fair Deal administra- 
tions which in 20 years failed to produce prosperity 
except in war or as a result of war. The people are not 
going to take that chance.”’ 

(For Nixon statements on foreign policy, see Weekly 
Report p. 1338) 








1958 Potential Vote 


- 


The following chart shows the number of persons 
of voting age in each state of the United States in 
November 1958 with the exception of Alaska, for 


which figures were not available, 


For all states 


except Georgia and Kentucky, figures indicate civil- 
ians 21 years oldor over. For Kentucky and Georgia, 
where 18 years is the voting age, thefigures are for 
civilians 18 or older. Included inthe totals are per- 
sons who may not be eligible to vote because of fail- 
ure to meet legal or residence requirements. (For 


earlier study, Weekly Report p. 792) 


State 


Civilians of 
Voting Age 





Ala, 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif, 
Colo. 
Conn. 
Del. 
Fla, 
Ga, 
Idaho 
Ill. 
Ind, 
Iowa 
Kan. 
Ky. 
La, 
Maine 
Md. 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo. 
Mont. 
Neb. 


Year 


1922 
1926 
1930 
1934 
1938 
1942 
1946 
1950 
1954 


1,796,000 

605,000 
1,016,000 
8,752,000 

995,000 
1,463,000 

269,000 
2,706,000 
2,246,000 

376,000 
6,235,000 
2,764,000 
1,728,000 
1,263,000 
1,887,000 
1,706,000 

556,990 
1,737,000 
3,174,000 
4,655,000 
2,018,000 
1,176,000 
2,669,000 

399,000 

893,000 


Civilians of 
Voting Age 


State 


Nev. 
N.H. 


Tenn, 
Texas 
Utah 
Vt. 
Va, 
Wash. 
W.Va. 
Wis. 
Wyo. 
B.C. 


TOTAL: 


Vote Cast 
for House 


Civilians of 


Voting Age 


153,000 
361,000 
3,654,000 
414,000 
10,548,000 
2,514,000 
373,000 
5,688,000 
1,379,000 
1,083,000 
7,022,000 
542,000 
1,284,000 
400,000 
2,035,000 
5,294,000 
458,000 
220,000 
2,186,000 
1,640,000 
1,159,000 
2,386,000 
182,000 
531,000 
104,597, 000* 


Previous Off-Year Elections 


Vote Cast for 
House, Percent 
of Voting Age 





63,598,000 
68,550,000 
73,521,000 
77,898,000 
82,225,000 
82,251,000 
92,018,000 
97,023,000 
100,223,000 


20,409,000 
20,613,000 
24,777 ,000 
32,530,000 
36,236,000 
28,074,000 
34,398,000 
40,430,000 
42,580,000 


32.1 
30.1 
33.7 
41.8 
44,1 
33.9 
37.4 
41.7 
42.5 


*Does not include 1.9 million persons of voting age in armed 


services, 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, CENSUS BUREAU 
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What’s Ahead? 








Committee Hearings 


Nov. 7, 10, 12, 14 -- NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESER - 
VATION SYSTEM (S 4028), Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Bend, Ore.,San Francisco, Calif., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Albuquerque, N.M, 

Nov. 12 -- FEDERAL REGULATORY AGENCIES (CAB, 
FTC, ICC and, tentatively, FCC), House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Legislative Oversight Subc. 
(resume hearings). 

Nov. 17, 18 -- UTILIZATION OF GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED FACILITIES, House Armed Services, Special 
Investigations Subc. 

Nov. 17-21 -- TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, House Ways and Means, Internal Revenue 
Taxation Subc. 

Nov. 19 -- ARMED SERVICES BOARD OF CONTRACT 
APPEALS, House Armed Services, Special Investi- 
gations Subc, 

Dec. 8-11 -- PUBLIC POWER FOR COLUMBIA RIVER 
BASIN STATES, Senate Public Works, Flood Control, 
Rivers and Harbors Subc., Portland, Ore., Seattle, 
Wash., Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, and Kalispell, Mont. 


Elections 


Nov. 4 -- State and national general elections. 
Nov. 25 -- Alaska general elections. 


Other Events 


Oct, 20 -- UNITED BRICK AND CLAY WORKERS OF 
AMERICA (AFL-CIO), annual convention, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Oct. 23-26 -- SUPERMARKET 


Oct. 20, 21, 22 -- PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, 


Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 


Oct. 20 -- UNITED CEMENT, LIME AND GYPSUM 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION (AFL-CIO), 
annual convention, Seattle, Wash. 

three 

televised Republican campaign speeches, Los An- 

geles, San Francisco and Chicago. 


Oct. 20-Nov. 10 -- NORTH PACIFIC FISHERIES COM- 


MISSION, Tokyo. 


Oct. 20-Nov. 15 -- SOUTHEAST ASIA DEVELOPMENT, 


conference of 18 Colombo Plan nations, Seattle, 
Wash, 

INSTITUTE, midyear 
conference, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oct, 24, 25 -- AMERICAN RAILWAY SUPERVISORS 


ASSN. 
Il. 


(AFL-CIO), annual convention, Chicago, 


Oct. 27 -- PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, Republican cam- 


paign speech, Pittsburgh, Pa. (tentative). 


Oct. 28 -- PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, address to Na- 


Oct. 31 -- U.S, 


tional Football Foundation at establishment of Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame, New York City. 

armed forces scheduled to leave 
Lebanon. 


Nov. 4-7 -- WE, THE PEOPLE, annual convention, 


speech by Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn (R N.Y.), Chicago, 
ll. 


Nov. 4-Dec. 5 -- UNESCO, 10th general conference of 


the UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, Paris. 


Nov. 6 -- AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, meeting, 


Washington, D.C, 


Nov. 10 -- UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 


AND JOINERS OF AMERICA (AFL-CIO), annual 
convention, St. Louis Mo. 
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The Week In Congress 





: Sai : With the campaign entering its final stages, 
Voting Participation the ‘‘outs’’ as eaten - batter the ‘sing? 
on their records in the 85th Congress, particularly on such matters as how 
many times a Congressman voted. Congressional Quarterly’s annual study 
of voting participation shows that seven of the Senate’s 96 Members voted on 
all of the 200 roll calls during the 1958 session, while 47 Members of the House 
posted perfect voting scores onthe 93 roll calls in their chamber. (Page 


1311) 
Midwest Outlook 


CQ’s district-by-district survey of political pros- 
pects in the Midwest -- the traditional GOP heart- 
land -- indicates Republicans may not be able to 
count on the area to offset expected losses by their 
party in other sections. Although it may pick up a 
few House seats that were Democratic in 1956, the 
GOP is likely to lose a net of 10 Midwest House dis- 
tricts. Democrats probably will hold their Wiscon- 
sin and Missouri Senate seats safe, the survey shows, 
are likely to take the GOP Senate seat in Michigan 
and have a good chance to upset the Republican in- 
cumbents in Indiana and Minnesota. (Page 1320) 


Filibuster Fight 


A new battle royal over the filibuster rule in the 
Senate is likely to erupt when Congress meets Jan. 7, 
and a CQ poll of potential new Senators indicates the 
fight will be even closer than in 1957. The poll puts 
the total Senators likely to support revision of the 
rule at 43, the number opposing revision at 46, with 
9 ‘‘doubtfuls.’’ In 1957, the lasttimethe rule change 
was tried, proponents of the change won 38 votes; and 
in 1953, they had only 21. Among the ‘‘doubtfuls,’’ 
those favoring a change inthe rule appear to have the 
edge. (Page 1316) 


Formosa Debate 


The debate over U.S. policy on Quemoy and Matsu 
Islands has become a prime issue in the political 
campaign, with almost all Democrats except Harry 
Truman sharply critical of the Administration’s pol- 
icy. Vice President Nixon, campaigning hard, said a 
statement by the Democratic Advisory Council criti- 
cizing ‘‘six years of leaderless vacillation’’ was ‘‘the 
same defensive, defeatist, fuzzy-headed thinking 
which contributed to the loss of China and led to the 
Korean War.’’ The President and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles also had some comments on ‘‘par- 
tisan debate’”’ over foreign policy. (Page 1329, 1338) 





Potential Vote 


If everybdody in the United States old enough 
to vote actually voted, the winning candidate ina 
national election would need over 50 million votes 
to get elected, latest Census Bureau figures show. 
A bureau estimate puts the number of persons of 
voting age at more than 104 million, not counting 
close to 2 million members ofthe armed forces. 
The estimate, on astate-by-state basis, includes 
persons ineligible to vote because of failure to 
meet residence requirements, but the total of po- 
tential voters is still enormous. (Page 1342) 











Farmers Rate Congress 


Two big farm lobbies representing several million 
American voters have put their stamps of approval 
and disapproval on the record of the &5th Congress. 
They’ve chosen a dozen and a half issues that were 
important to them and indicated how they think Mem- 
bers of Congress should have voted on them.. CQ 
lists the key farm votes and gives youreferences so 
you can rate your Congressional delegation as ‘‘pro- 
farmer’’ or ‘‘anti-farmer’’ against the positions of 
the two farm organizations -- which differ, inci- 
dentally, on a number of the keyissues. (Page 1336) 


On the Platform 


Two of the big men of the Republican party -- the 
President himself and Vice President Nixon -- have 
taken to the offensive inthe Congressional campaign. 
The President went to New York for conferences with 
Republican candidates, discussed a Republican state- 
ment that election of Democrats might lead to ‘‘so- 
cialization of industry’’ and, at his 68th birthday party 
in Washington, urged a letter and telephone campaign 
to bring out a big GOP vote. The Vice President has 
been campaigning from Philadelphia to San Francis- 
co. (Page 1329, 1334, 1341) 
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